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' , YHAT has been going on at The Hague this 
weck has for the most part been shrouded in 

silence. Not until Saturday shall we know 

anything definite of the extent to which France and 
Italy are prepared to meet the categorical claims and 
arguments of Mr. Snowden. Probably there will be 
some attempt at compromise, some proposal to meet 
the British demands half-way at the expense of the 
minor countries. We cannot suppose, however, that 
any such scheme is likely to satisfy Mr. Snowden. On 
the question of reparation deliveries in kind he may— 
indeed he must—be willing to compromise; but on the 
maintenance of the Spa percentages and their application 
to the “ unconditional’? annuities he cannot well 
compromise after-what he has said. That his stand has 
already produced a remarkable effect upon French 
opinion—or at‘ least upon that of the Parisian 
newspapers, which is perhaps not quite the same thing— 
is obvious. After its first outburst of amazed fury at 
the infernal impertinence of this English Shylock, the 
French press has begun to blame its own Government 
for having been outmanceuvred and placed in a false 
position. In fact, there has been no moment during the 
past few years when honesty and courage on the part of 
any leading British statesman would not have placed 
the French Government in a “false position.’ Mr. 
Snowden has now only to stick to his guns—and when 
has he ever failed to do that ?—and he will both gain 
his immediate point and at the same time re-establish 


the waning prestige of Great Britain in the world of 
European diplomacy. 








Amongst subjects of immediate public interest, apart 
from The Hague Conference, the proposed addition to 
Westminster Abbey takes easy precedence. The 
controversy might not have become acute but for the 
extremely high-handed attitude of the Dean. He has 
written and spoken as if all opposition to his scheme 
was merely factious and ignorant. But if those of us 
who object to any interference with the general fabric 
of the greatest Christian church in England are indeed 
“ignorant,” is it not the Dean’s duty to enlighten us 
as to wherein the imperative necessity of enlargement 
consists? For nine hundred years the Abbey of St. Peter 
at Westminster has been found adequate for its 
religious purpose—and its original history goes back 
much further than that. Why should there be this 
urgent need of enlargement? Is it that the Prebendaries 
can find no very convenient place in which to hang up 
their surplices and their cassocks? Is it that it lacks 
some of the amenities of a modern London Club? 
The trouble is that such questions as these are not 
frivolous. They are strictly to the point. The Dean 
so far has vouchsafed us almost no information at all 
as to the motive of his apparently vandalistic designs. 
Perhaps he has a case, but we have not heard it yet. 
He speaks of the truly wonderful number of worshippers 
and communicants who attend the Abbey services, but 
are they really more numerous than those of, say, the 
fourteenth, sixteenth or eighteenth centuries? A leading 
article in the Times has had a marked effect upon the 
Dean and his supporters. Perhaps now he will con- 
descend to inform us as to the practical reasons 
which he deems sufficient to override the almost 
universal objection to any interference with a church 
which ranks with Notre Dame in Paris, with S. Sofia 
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in Constantinople, and with St. Peter’s in Rome as 
amongst the greatest of all ancient Christian cathedrals. 


* * * 


Last Sunday the German Republic celebrated the 
tenth anniversary of the Weimar Constitution. In 
every part of the Reich, with the single exception of 
Bavaria, the day was féted as a national holiday, 
and no one who witnessed the imposing and orderly 
demonstrations of the various Republican organisations 
could have failed to be impressed by the strength of 
the Republican movement. If the German Republic 
still has many difficulties to surmount, it can point to 
many striking successes during the ten years of its 
official existence. Both at home and abroad it has 
pursued a policy of peaceful reconstruction, and in 
spite of much provocation it has shown a praiseworthy 
abstention from all policies of adventure. Among its 
successes it can count Locarno, the entry of Germany 
into the League of Nations, the restoration of its 
financial credit, and such triumphs of industry as the 
world-flights of the new Count Zeppelin and the 
Atlantic record of the Bremen. Not the least interesting 
feature of its short existence is the number of able 
men it has been able to rally to its cause. In their 
statesmanship and in their honest achievement, men 
like Stresemann, Rathenau, Ebert, Hindenburg and 
Schacht are immeasurably superior to the Bethmann- 
Hollwegs and the Tirpitzes of the old regime. It is 
possible that the Weimar Constitution may undergo 
certain modifications, especially with regard to the 
vexed question of centralised government. But to-day 
even the Monarchists recognise that the foundations 
of the Republic have been firmly laid. When the policy 
of the evacuation of the Rhineland has been carried 


to a successful conclusion, Monarchist hopes will have 
sunk to zero. 
* * * 


During the past month there has been a strong re- 
crudescence of Fascist activity in Austria, and advices 
from Vienna indicate a growing anxiety regarding the 
possibility of a reactionary putsch in the autumn. That 
there is some basis for these fears is undeniable. For 
some time now the Fascist leaders in the Austrian 
provinces have been growing more and more unrestrained 
in their language, and in their recent speeches both 
Dr. Pfrimer and Dr. Steidle have never failed to refer 
to the necessity of “‘ marching on Red Vienna and re- 
forming the hopelessly defective constitution.” More- 
over, the collecting of arms by the Fascist organisations 
has continued apace, until to-day it has become almost 
legalised by usage. Dr. Seipel remains an enigmatic 
figure since, and his abstention from any condemnation 
of the Fascist preparations for civil war is regarded as 
a proof of his sympathy with the movement. Although 
these fears are not to be disregarded, they need not be 
taken too seriously. Austria has suffered from scares 
of this kind on previous occasions, and nothing has 
happened. While there is probably a close liaison 
between the Austrian Fascists and the German Stahlhelm, 
the bulk of the Austrian people is much more interested 
in the anschluss than in any change in the internal 
administration of Austria. To-day ninety per cent. of 
the Austrian population believe that the fate of their 
country is linked with that of Germany, and so long 
as there is political tranquillity in the Reich there is 
little likelihood of a successful putsch in Austria. 


* * * 


There is every hope that, before these words appear, 
the dispute in the cotton trade will have been referred 
to arbitration, and work resumed on the old terms 


— 


pending the arbitrators’ report. This is, indeed, not 
yet certain; for, while both the employers’ associations 
have adopted resolutions which appear to commit them 
to arbitration, they have put these resolutions in a highly 
ambiguous form, and all sorts of difficulties may still 
arise over the terms of reference to the arbitrators and 
over the sort of tribunal that is to deal with the dispute. 
It is even said that the master spinners, or some of them, 
are still demanding that the principle of a reduction in 
wages shall be accepted in advance and included in the 
directions to the arbitrators—a demand which would, 
of course, if it were persisted in, wreck all chance of a 
settlement. The employers have also so far refused to 
say definitely that they will reopen the mills on the old 
terms while the arbitration is going on, though this is 
obviously the proper course to follow. There is clearly 
a strong difference of opinion among the employers 
themselves. The manufacturers appear to be quite 
content to go to arbitration; but a section at any rate of 
the master spinners seems still to be hankering after a 
fight to a finish. It is unlikely that this section will now 
prove strong enough to wreck the resumed negotiations; 
but the possibility that it may cannot, up to the time of 
writing, be wholly excluded. 


* * * 


If arbitration is accepted on agreed terms, the result 
will be a considerable success for the Government 
in the handling of its first large industrial dispute. 
Big strikes and lock-outs are not frequent in the cotton 
trade; but, when they do occur, they are as a rule 
exceedingly difficult to settle. Lancashire is apt keenly 
to resent outside interference, not least when it comes 
from the Government; and there has been plenty of 
evidence that the traditional attitude is still strong 
among the employers in the present dispute. In face 
of their declarations up to the last few days, Mr. 
MacDonald, when he met them at Edinburgh, must 
have contrived somehow to be very persuasive to get 
them to agree to the sudden change of front involved 
in their acceptance of the principle of arbitration. 
They were perhaps a little reassured by the statement 
from Downing Street that the Committee of Inquiry 
which has been set up to study the general conditions 
of the cotton trade cannot have any direct bearing on 
the present dispute; and they doubtless insisted that 
arbitration must not be made the means to a full public 
inquiry into the causes of Lancashire’s troubles. It 
is not easy, however, to separate the case for and against 
a wage reduction from the general question of the finance 
and organisation of the cotton trade as a whole. The 
latter cannot be excluded; but it is reasonable that the 
arbitration proceedings should be kept from broadening 
out into a second general investigation of the trade. 


* * * 


The coalowners held a further meeting in London this 
week in order to discuss the setting up of a co-ordinated 
national scheme for the marketing of coal. A good deal 
of progress seems to have been made since their last 
meeting a few weeks ago. The South Wales owners have 
now drawn up and approved a new scheme of their own; 
and the owners in Durham and Northumberland, who 
have hitherto had no schemes at all, are reported to have 
practically agreed on a form of organisation to be set up 
at once. Scotland alone of the larger coalfields is still 
without a marketing scheme; for the negotiations among 
the owners have, it is said, again broken down. Until 
more is known of the nature of the district schemes and of 
the form of national co-ordination that is proposed, It 1s 
impossible to say how far the new arrangements involve 
a real advance. It cannot be forgotten that both 
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Scotland and South Wales have had schemes which have 
proken down; and that even the well-known “ Five 
Counties” scheme, on which the new plans are largely 
based, has been more than once threatened with dis- 
solution. It does, however, appear that the coalowners, 
knowing that the Government is pledged to take action 
if they do not, have at last begun to bestir themselves. 
The danger now is, not that the coalowners will fail to 
set up marketing schemes, but that, having set them 
up, they will not work them seriously. Past experience 
in both Wales and Scotland suggests that this is a very 
real danger. 


* * * 


Mr. William Graham has stated this week that he 
proposes to lay before his Cabinet colleagues the 
position which has arisen out of his recent negotiations 
with the milk trade. Mr. Graham, as President of the 
Board of Trade, and the Food Council, which reports 
to his department, agree that the dairymen are over- 
charging the public, and that there was no case for 
an increase in August milk prices. The dairymen 
ignore the Food Council’s report, and, when the 
President of the Board of Trade requests them to 
withdraw the increase, simply refuse to do so, well 
knowing that neither the Food Council nor the Govern- 
ment possesses any sort of coercive power. ‘This 
follows hard upon the discovery, on which we com- 
mented last week, that the Food Council has been 
thoroughly bamboozled by the bakers and flourmillers, 
with the result that it has been giving its official 
sanction to unduly high bread prices. No wonder 
Mr. Graham sees need for consulting his colleagues. 
The Food Council, as it now exists, is a typical legacy 
from the Baldwin regime. It can achieve nothing, 
vecause it was never meant to achieve any useful 
purpose, but only to act as a buffer between the 
Government and criticism. It must, as we urged last 
week, be either strengthened or abolished. But there 
isa good deal more to be said on this matter than we 
have space to say here; and we propose to return to it 
before long. 


* * * 


Sunderland some time ago took the important step of 
setting up a special committee to inquire into the 
conditions and rents of slum-dwellers within the 
corporation boundaries. The results of the report, 
which has just been issued, are certainly startling. In 
nearly half the cases investigated, the tenants have 
been unlawfully overcharged; and in many cases they 
have been intimidated into paying sums for which 
they were not liable by threats of eviction. The 
committee has not merely inquired into these cases : 
its most important function has been to get matters 
put right without going into court; and it appears to 
have accomplished a good deal by these means. But 
its report raises far wider issues than the particular 
grievances of the Sunderland tenants; for there is no 
reason to believe that Sunderland.is an exceptional area. 
The plain fact is that the partial decontrol of rents has 
created an impossible situation, as the Conservatives 
doubtless meant that it should. The poor tenant has 
how the greatest difficulty in discovering what his rights 
are; and the different rents allowed for controlled and 
decontrolled dwellings set up impossible unfairnesses 
etween tenant and tenant. The entire law relating to 
tents needs overhauling; and there is a great deal to 
be said for the setting up of municipal Fair Rents 
Courts on a permanent basis, to do with compulsory 
Powers what the Sunderland committee has been 
attempting without them. 


Calcutta is now the centre of industrial unrest in 
India, after a period during which that position has 
been held by Bombay. In the first week of August a 
great strike began in the Bengal jute mills. It now 
involves the mills, fifteen in number, extending for 
forty miles along the River Hooghly, and about 200,000 
workers are idle. Their demands would seem to be 
nothing more than the barest living wage, and the 
leading English paper of Calcutta is accusing the mill- 
owners of unwillingness to reveal and discuss the rights 
and wrongs of the case. In the Bengal Council an 
effort has been made from the Swarajist side to induce 
the Government to intervene, but, naturally, without 
success. The leadership of the strikers is exceptional, 
for their most conspicuous champion is a Bengali 
woman, Dr. P. Das-Gupta, who has been remarkably 
effective in arousing discontent and enthusiasm. The 
authorities have forbidden her entry into several dis- 
tricts of the disturbed area, and gatherings of more than 
twenty persons have been prohibited. As usual, the 
anger of the mill-owner has been turned against Indian 
outsiders, the particular enemy in this case being 
certain Moslem moneylenders from the north-west 
frontier, one of whom was killed while many were 
injured in a sharp outbreak. The circumstances of the 
dispute, one of the most serious in the history of the 
jute industry, are such that no one would be surprised 
if it should lead to a prolonged stoppage. In Bombay, 
where industrial conflict was almost continuous for 
many months, the Legislative Council has passed 
rapidly a Bill attaching severe penalties to all kinds of 
intimidation during times of strike or emergency. 

* ** * 


An Irish correspondent writes: Free State Ministers 
are preparing to put up a stiff fight at the gathering of 
experts in London next October, which was originally 
intended to be merely a preliminary to the Imperial 
Conference. If Mr. Cosgrave and his lieutenants have 
their way, all the big issues to be decided at the plenary 
conference will be thrashed out, not by permanent 
officials, but by principals, at the October meeting. 
In particular, the Free State is concerned about the 
right of appeal from Dominion Courts to the Privy 
Council. This has been abolished in practice in the 
Free State, but the drastic expedient of ex post facto 
legislation to deter litigants from pursuing their claims, 
while it has proved effective, has certainly not increased 
popular confidence in the administration of justice. 
Another demand which will be strongly pressed is for 
the abrogation of the provision of the Colonial Stock 
Act, under which, if a Dominion loan issued in London 
becomes British Trustee stock, the Imperial Govern- 
ment can veto legislation by the Dominion which alters 
any of the stock to the injury of the holders. Ministers 
insist that a veto of this kind is unnecessary and 
unjustifiable; but in face of Mr. de Valera’s crusade 
for the repudiation of land annuities, not a few Irish 
holders of Free State stock would be easier in their 
minds if they knew that Fianna Fail in power would have 
to take risks before it could juggle with their money. 
Tact is not a conspicuous quality of Free State Ministers, 
otherwise they would not have chosen a time when 
they are meditating the flotation of a loan in London 
to announce that the statue of Queen Victoria must 
be removed from the forecourt of Leinster House, as 
it is repugnant to national sentiment. Adsthetically, 
there is an overwhelming case for demolishing this 
monument, but the Government cannot take action 
on esthetic grounds, for in that case the Griffith- 
Collins memorial on Leinster Lawn, known profanely 
as “the glorified trouser button,” would share the fate 
of Queen Victoria. 
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THANK GOD FOR MR. SNOWDEN 


R. MacDONALD may well be proud of the 
M conduct of his lieutenants at The Hague. 
They have not only re-established the proper 
authority of Great Britain in the counsels of Europe, 
but they have established the popularity and prestige 
of his Government in an altogether unexpected fashion 
and in a measure which must have exceeded his highest 
hopes. For the first time since the war, British opinion 
is unitedly behind a British Government. To Mr. 
Snowden belong, of course, the chief honours, but Mr. 
Henderson also has offered a parallel proof of the 
courageous temper of the new Cabinet in his intimation 
that, whatever the French and Belgians may decide, all 
British troops will be withdrawn from the Rhineland 
before Christmas. Mr. Snowden meanwhile offered his 
“last word” on the financial question, and has per- 
suaded the whole conference that he means what he 
says, and will leave The Hague rather than abate a jot 
of his claim for justice to the British taxpayer. His 
language has not been very “ diplomatic,” but it was 
exactly the language that was needed. Nothing short 
of it would have convinced our erstwhile allies that 
we have really come to the end of our patience, that 
the shuffling subservience of the long era of Bonar Law 
and Baldwin and Chamberlain is ended, and that we 
intend to pursue in future an independent policy con- 
sonant with our honestly pacific aims and our national 
interests—which are, in fact, identical. 

The moral support which Mr. Snowden has received 
from all English parties, and also from all over the 
Empire, is noteworthy without being remarkable. Any 
British statesman during the past six or seven years 
could have won similar support for a similar policy, 
but no one of them has had the moral courage to face 
the real issues, nor apparently the intelligence to under- 
stand that firmly independent action by Great Britain, 
however troublesome might be its immediate results, 
offered, and still offers, the only prospect of a satis- 
factory liquidation of the problems of the aftermath of 
the Great War. In the present crisis Mr. Baldwin, 
characteristically enough, has remained snugly and 
smugly silent. So has Sir Austen Chamberlain. But 
Mr. Churchill has not hesitated to give his full public 
support to Mr. Snowden. Mr. Lloyd George has done 
the same, and Mr. MacDonald has sent a telegram to 
Mr. Snowden which amounts almost to a blank cheque 
signed and endorsed by the British Government. 
Meanwhile the whole British press—with the doubtful 
exception of the habitually rather fearful Daily News— 
has acclaimed Mr. Snowden almost as a saviour. A 
very well known and able publicist of the Die-hard 
Conservative school has hailed him as a second 
Palmerston. ‘‘ England has found a man,” he writes; 
“I wish he were a Tory.” Certainly to-day the Tories 
are a sorry lot in more senses than one. 

The actual issues upon which Mr. Snowden has 
elected to fight are not of enormous importance. What 
is of enormous importance is that he should have 
decided to fight at all. What he has really done is to 
have freed us from the galling bonds cf the “‘ Entente ” 


—s 


with France. It is said that his action may lead to 
a Franco-Italian rapprochement. Well, what could be 
better? What does it matter to us whether French and 
Italian diplomatists intrigue in concert or in mutual 
enmity? They can injure us far less as opponents than 
they have injured us as “‘ allies.”” As diplomatic allies 
we have had to defer to their views; as diplomatic 
opponents they would have had to defer to ours. Why 
should not Latins combine with Latins? It would 
certainly be a far easier and more natural conjunction 
than that of England and France during the past 
decade. 

We hope that the action of the British Government 
in the present affair implies the end of the “ Entente” 
with France. As has been suggested week-in week-out 
in these columns for the past six or seven years, the 
existence of the so-called Franco-British Entente has 
been the bugbear and curse of the diplomacy of both 
nations. The Entente ceased to have any real meaning 
or purpose when peace was signed. Almost ever since 
then it has been no more than a chain on our ankles. 
We ought to have broken it definitely when the French 
army went into the Ruhr. Lord Curzon at that time 
made admirable speeches, expressing with accuracy as 
well as eloquence the general feeling of Great Britain. 
But, unfortunately, his courage was the courage of 
speech rather than of action. Having spoken his mind, 
he supposed that he had done all that was required 
of him, and when it came to actual conference and 
negotiation he was content to accept any terms that 
did not exclude due recognition of his verbal triumphs. 

The “ Entente”’ is a palpable anomaly—indeed, an 
anachronism. We want, of course, to have a good 
“‘ understanding ” with all the “‘ Powers” of the old 
world and the new. But why specially with France? 
Not only is there no reason whatever for our selecting 
France as the recipient of our peculiar friendship and 
support, but she is in fact (as has been shown scores 
of times since 1920) the one Power whose aims are 
most utterly foreign to ours and whose influence is 
the most inimical to the prospect of a permanent 
European peace. Our intentions are opposed to those of 
the French politicians, yesterday, to-day and to-morrow. 
We have an utterly different, almost diametrically 
opposed, view as to what is necessary for the pacification 
and future prosperity of Europe. The so carefully 
preserved “‘ Entente,” in so far as it has any practical 
meaning, is a menace to, not a safeguard of, the peace 
of Europe. It has no raison d’étre and no reality. No 
raison d’étre because France and England have fewer 
common interests than either has with other nations, 
and no reality because we shall certainly never again 
in the foreseeable future fight on the side of France. 
Probably there will not be another world war during 
the present century; but if such a catastrophe were 
to occur, then it is certainly most unlikely that France 
and England would be found in the same camp. 


The ‘‘ Entente ”’ was created for a quite proper and 
definite reason. It was a measure of common pro 
tection against the overweening military ambition 
of the rulers of the newly-created German Empire. 
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Historically it was inevitable; practically it was no 
more than a piece of prudential mutual insurance. 
But all the factors upon which it was based have 
disappeared. So far as it exists to-day, it is merely 
a bulwark of French nationalism and intransigence. 
Why should we favour France ?—who has done more 
than any other country in Europe to preserve an 
atmosphere of war nearly eleven years after the signing 
of the Armistice. That fact is beyond contradiction. 
Surely from this standpoint she is the greatest and most 
dangerous of our enemies. If we had not the merit, 
or demerit, of an almost ridiculous loyalty to any 
comrade-in-arms, French, Serbian, Japanese, Italian, 
Belgian or Portuguese, we should long ago have 
abandoned the famous ‘‘ Entente Cordiale.’”” How 
ironic that word “ cordial ’’ sounds to-day! If we are 
to pursue our national interests, a real entente with 
Germany, based on actual common interests, is likely to 
be far more profitable, both politically and economically, 
than our farcical entente with France. 

For our part, however, we desire no special entente 
with Germany or anybody else. We want co-operation 
with all countries for our mutual benefit. But quite 
definitely we do not propose—now that Sir Austen 
has disappeared—to be tied any longer to the apron 
strings of the Quai d’Orsay. This is becoming apparent 
at The Hague. It will become still more apparent if 
the present Government remains in power—which it 
seems now likely to do for a considerable period. The 
era of Baldwinian insipidity and irresolution is ended. 
Even if the present Labour Government were to be 
turned out—and it is hardly possible to suppose that 
in present circumstances Mr. Lloyd George will want 
to turn it out—its successor will be bound to uphold 
and pursue Mr. Snowden’s courageous policy. Expert 
financiers may have their doubts about the wisdom of 
that policy, for experts are always and most properly 
doubtful about everything. But their caution is exces- 
sive. Mr.Snowden may smash the Hague Conference, but 
if he does he will certainly have hastened the day when 
areal liquidation of the military and financial problems 
of the war will be reached. If we had openly denounced 
the “ Entente *—as Lord Curzon indeed did in his 
speeches, if not in his actions—when the French entered 
the Ruhr six years ago, Europe would by now probably 
have been altogether at peace. ‘* At all costs,”’ the 
Wise parrots have repeated ad nauseam, ‘“‘ England and 
France must hold together or there will be chaos.” The 
actual result of that holding together has been constantly 
to strengthen the hands of the greatest enemy of 
European pacification. Mr. Snowden, with his angelic 
temperament and his vitriolic tongue—it must be 
more than a quarter of a century since that word was 
frst applied to his rhetoric—is for the moment the 
almost perfect representative of British public opinion. 
He may work a miracle, or he may not. But if he has 
put an end at long last to the altogether false mutual 
telationship of which Downing Street and the Quai 
dOrsay have sought so desperately to preserve the 
appearance, he will have deserved well not only of his 
°wn countrymen, but of all Europe. 


“MAN, AM I NO’ A BONNIE 
FECHTER?” 


[FROM AN AMERICAN CORRESPONDENT] 


Tue Hacvue: August 12th. 
™ REAT guns!” gasped my companion as we walked 
out into the courtyard of the Binnenhof, ‘*‘ Why 
haven’t we heard of this bird Snowden before? ” 

For the man had bitten the dog, and it was news. 

Others may assess the wisdom or otherwise of Mr. 
Snowden’s determined stand in defence of what he conceives 
to be British interests. Those of us who have been here at 
The Hague will not for a long time cease to thank the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer on another count: we have 
not often been privileged to witness the inspiring spectacle 
of a David taking on five Goliaths simultaneously. 

It has been simply magnificent ! 

This Conference started like all the other dreary ones that 
have dotted the post-war map of Europe. Huge and largely 
futile secretariats descended upon a town already filled 
with tourists, and crammed it to overflowing. About 200 
journalists competed with them for the privilege of occupying 
dismal rooms in second-rate hotels. Hammer and saw 
resounded in the medizval Binnenhof as the Dutch Govern- 
ment, very anxious to do the correct thing, caused to be 
erected telegraph counters, telephone booths, and other 
paraphernalia of present-day publicity. And a number of 
complacent gentlemen in morning coats prepared to spend 
a fortnight or so in casual discussion of a plan that nobody 
really knew very much about—and in the bracing seaside 
atmosphere of Scheveningen. .. . 

. . - but they reckoned without David. 

On the very first day of the Conference Mr. Snowden began 
his preliminary bombardment. Having briefly but cour- 
teously handed to the representatives of the other Powers 
what amounted to a British ultimatum, Mr. Snowden 
ensured that the world would know about it. The press 
representative of the British delegation, whose role at 
former conferences had been limited by his Conservative 
chiefs to an attitude of “I really couldn’t say anything 
about it,” suddenly was given a chance to demonstrate that 
he had once been an excellent journalist, and that he had 
forgotten no tricks of the trade. By a happy thought 
on somebody’s part, American newspaper men were cour- 
teously invited to attend the British press conferences, and 
printers’ ink once again became thicker than water. 

The French and Italians were annoyed, but still com- 
placent. Of course, they knew Snowden was bluffing. 
Did not that good “Sir Chamberlain” sometimes stand 
up for British interests, too? And did he not always in the 
end gracefully capitulate? It was not, of course, quite 
playing the game for Snowden to break into the Continental 
monopoly of letting news leak out about what happened 
in allegedly secret sessions. Hitherto the “leaks” had 
been the exclusive property of the Continentals, particularly 
of the French. Still, that could be overlooked, and perhaps 
the British press representative could be strafed . . . could 
be made the goat... . 

But the British had tasted the heady wine of publicity, 
and found it good. Their reply was to invite journalists 
of all nations to their press conferences. These accepted 
gratefully, relieved that the fountain that had for long 
merely trickled was proving to be a “ gusher”; so grate- 
fully did they accept that those English and Americans 
who had borne the burden and the heat of the day were 
forced to perhaps decorative, but certainly uncomfortable, 
positions, perched upon radiators or sitting on the floor. 

And Snowden, contrary to all tradition, did it again. 
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Once, some years ago, I had the privilege of watching the 
amateur boxing championships of Switzerland. Blackfriars 
Road would have hooted all the contenders impartially, but 
that is neither here nor there. When the lightweight 
championships came on, one scrubby little fellow found 
himself opposed to an antagonist half again as large. The 
result seemed a foregone conclusion; but something—the 
jeering of the crowd, or some inexplicable psychological 
phenomenon—aroused the little man; and he thereupon 
most conscientiously set about making mincemeat of his 
opponent. 

So it was here. Far from gracefully backing down after 
his first-round display, the man Snowden positively seemed 
to revel in combat. ... He painfully lays his crutches 
aside and seats himself. The long, nervous hands play 
with a cigarette-holder; the finger-tips are pressed together ; 
the level, unemotional voice proceeds with its indictment. 

‘“*. . . They talk of sacrifice. ... What do they know 
of sacrifice? I do not call it a sacrifice to forgo something 
that you never expected to collect... .” 

The words, as they formed, seemed to sizzle like acid 
dropped on a zinc plate. Relentlessly, inevitably, the 
conclusion came: 

‘* T have laid all my cards on the table. 
nothing. 


I have held back 
On this point I speak with the whole nation 
behind me, and as frankly as possible: we cannot com- 
promise.”” 

It was magnificent; but the French did not think it was 
diplomacy. Or, rather, they thought it was a novice playing 
at diplomacy. All this seemed to them vieur jeu: they 
wondered boredly what concessions Snowden wanted. The 
thick-skinned Briand shrugged once again, and the deep, 
rumbling “* Quoi donc ?”’ expressed his self-satisfaction. He 
purred like the cat that had stolen the cream. The sallow 
Pirelli flashed white teeth in a mirthless smile; Stresemann 
put on his poker face and waited his time; Adatchi smiled 
enigmatically and inscrutably. 

And then—the deluge ! 

It came on Saturday morning, when futile experts were 
ineffectually discussing details. At length Snowden inter- 
vened, and his words fell like icicles breaking and tinkling 
on the frozen ground : 

“IT shall not follow Monsieur Cheron in the figures he 
has submitted nor in the points he has discussed. I do not 
accept the accuracy of a single figure of his. I can refute 
every conclusion he has drawn. His interpretation of the 
Balfour note is simply grotesque... . It is no good arguing 
day after day. I haven’t come here to spend the rest of 
my life at The Hague. My resolution is before the Con- 
ference, and I cannot delay a decision.” 

**Man,” cried Alan Breck, ‘am I no’ a bonnie fechter? ” 
Not since the war had the Continent been thus treated to the 
spectacle of an Englishman standing up for his country. 
Never in their careers had the assembled diplomats met a 
man who unconsciously, and as of right, assumed an immense 
intellectual superiority over them; who contemptuously 
brushed aside their arguments with phrases that stung like 
vitriol; who lectured them as though they were a class of 
naughty schoolboys. Poor Mr. Henderson, left very much 
out in the cold, tried to take refuge in a frigidity surpassing 
that of Sir Austen Chamberlain; but nobody paid any 
attention to him. All attention was for the little lame 
Yorkshireman. 

They got together at the Hotel des Indes and held an 
indignation meeting. They sputtered. They protested. 
They sent the Belgian, M. Houtart, to request an apology. 
And Mr. Snowden smilingly informed them that he had 
never intended to hurt their feelings, implied that he had 


—_emee 


just mentioned a few random thoughts that crossed his 
mind, and implied that this was nothing to what he could do 
when in form. .. . 

This is a story without a climax. For Mr. Snowden js 
still here, smiling and saturnine; Mr. Henderson is more 
pompous than ever; M. Briand is thoroughly disgusted, and 
is probably wondering what is the use of having got rid of 
Poincaré when Snowden was around the corner. But the 
worm has turned; the under dog has snarled his defiance; 
and the Englishman has gone back to the tradition of 
Palmerston and John Bull. For anyone who believes that 
history is merely a series of repetitions, it is all very 
comforting. 


MR. PHILIP SNOWDEN 


Paris, August 12th. 

HATEVER be the outcome of the Hague Conference 

—and I necessarily write before the dénouement— 

I feel it incumbent on me, as an English diplo- 

matic observer abroad, who has been painfully conscious 

of the steady loss of British prestige on the Continent since 

the days of Mr. Lloyd George, to add my testimony to 

those already given to the courage, the clear-sightedness, 

and the honesty of Mr. Philip Snowden. How often have 

I heard British representatives described in humorous and 

complacent terms! They were not seriously to be counted 

in diplomatic calculations. Undoubtedly their motives 

were admirable; but nobody who thought at all, or who 

was not hypnotised by the vain repetition of deceptive 

peace pleadings, could fail to regret the waning influence 
of Great Britain on the Continent. 

There has been a strange misunderstanding which many 
of us have noted with growing alarm. It is that true 
friendship among peoples can be built upon hollow dis- 
courses, Obviously, it can only be built on a consciousness 
of common interests, and on a sense of justice. A web of 
words has been woven, behind which, as behind a curtain, 
what is conveniently called the “old diplomacy ” has 
been persistently practised. It would not be diflicult to 
show that there has been a greater search on the Continent 
for allies than there was before 1914; that fundamental 
differences have been exacerbated; that armaments have 
been increased; that intrigues and combinations, menaces 
and promises, have been the conspicuous features of post- 
war diplomacy. If the counter-movement of pacifism 
were in clear opposition to all this, at least we should know 
precisely how things stood. But, on the contrary, it has 
served as a screen behind which the “ old diplomacy ”— 
which takes all it can get and gives nothing generously, 
that is engaged in the formation of alliances and counter- 
alliances, that works for and against each country according 
to the rule of a game at once supple and opportunist— 
proceeds with impunity, because attention has been cleverly 
diverted from it. 

It was good that the Kellogg Pact should rule out wart 
as an instrument of national policy; but it would be still 
better if we could rule out “ peace” as an instrument of 
national policy. 

The difficulty in which every sincere and ordinarily 
intelligent commentator has been placed in recent years 1s 
that the public takes unrealities for realities, and realities 
for unrealities. Certainly the commentator is on the side 
of the angels, and is anxious to forward all peace proposals, 
and to say no word that would discourage genuine workers 
for peace. But, on the other hand, the thought that, by 
his applause, he is helping to conceal the truth about 
European affairs, irks him. If he rends the curtain, he 1s 
naturally regarded as unsympathetic to humanitarian 
efforts. If he admires certain strands in the curtain, his 
conscience troubles him. 

More and more unreal have grown the meetings of states- 
men. In the foreground are fine speeches and handclasps, 
accolades and public ‘ Pacts.” In the background are 
“arrangements,” bargains, and finessings. Sometimes, it 
is true, a little progress is made, but it is made because it 
is inevitable, and not because it is intended. On the 
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contrary, the intention is to delay concessions and to obtain 
the highest price for them, to postpone the resumption of 
normal relations, which afford less opportunity for exercising 
unfair pressure, as long as possible. It is not my purpose 
to reflect on any country or on any statesman; the matter 
js far too important for personalities; it is a new and 
dangerous system which we should do well to examine, not 
superficially but profoundly. Every time I read of some- 
body’s dexterity in conciliation, somebody’s ability to 
present a fair front, to produce contentment while yielding 
nothing, or as little as possible, I shudder; for I think of 
the eventual disillusionment. 

Now, whether Mr. Philip Snowden had a good case at 
The Hague, or whether it was, in itself, worth while making 
a fuss about it, I do not rightly know; it may be that a 
little more or a little less, after so many years of drifting, 
is of no particular consequence. Nor do I pronounce upon 
his manner, whether he should have purred more prettily, 
and have been less forthright. But his merit is that of a 
man who brings a breath of reality into an atmosphere of 
unreality. He has smashed the network of pretence and 
compromise and private bargaining and platitudinising that 
enwraps so many conferences. How trivial seemed suddenly 
to be this secret lining-up of forces in the lobbies! A will 
support B on this point, if B will support A on that point; 
and the minority, which has been outwitted in hotel rooms, 
will pleasantly acquiesce. And afterwards, each delegate, 
making the most of a little arranged triumph, and smarting 
under a veritable defeat, will publicly recite the litany of 
peace! The method has always seemed to me to be 
perilous. When we are talking business, let us talk business. 
When we are talking diplomacy, let us talk diplomacy. 
Is such and such a state of affairs justifiable? Is this 
or that unjust position to be abandoned? Are certain 
anomalies to be rectified? Is it to be peace—that is to 
say, justice—or not? Yes or no—but not yes and no in 
the same breath, and not yes covering no and no covering 
yes. Mr. Philip Snowden, who has been called for his 
pains a sick man with unstrung nerves, and who has pro- 
voked the typical hint or threat of a Franco-German under- 
standing to the exclusion of England, is simply the honest 
man among the “ old diplomatists.” 

SIsLEY HUDDLESTON. 


BOLSHEVISM AND WORLD- 
REVOLUTION 
Ant the Soviet Government has been in power 


in Russia for nearly twelve years, the contra- 

dictions of Bolshevik policy are still as baffling to 
the average English mind as they were in 1918. Indeed, 
even to students of international politics what could be 
more incomprehensible than a government which, at the 
very moment when it is seeking a renewal of diplomatic 
relations with this country, arranged with elaborate prepara- 
tion a world-wide demonstration which in its own proud 
boast was a grand parade of the revolutionary forces of 
the world and an open challenge to every bourgeois govern- 
ment in existence? Nevertheless, in the very inconsistencies 
of Bolshevik policy there is a consistency that will last as 
long as Bolshevism itself. This consistency is the Bolshevik 
belief in world-revolution. In what does that belief consist ? 
In what degree is world-revolution a practical policy ? 

In their desire for the abolition of the social evils that 
exist in the world to-day, there are in this country many 
men and women whose revolutionary ideals, however, still 
permit them to remain members of the Liberal and even 
of the Conservative parties. In so far as they would like 
to see a world in which every individual has an equal chance, 
in which class privileges are abolished, and in which the 
unfair divisions between capital and labour are removed, 
they may be styled world-revolutionists. In this sense 
most of our great thinkers and writers are world- 
tevolutionists. In this sense all the leaders of the various 
churches should be world-revolutionists. But the Bolshevik 
Conception of world-revolution is very different from this 
vague and remote idealism. It is a fanatical belief which 
as been worked up into a practical, militant policy, and 


without some knowledge of that policy no understanding of 
Bolshevism is possible. 

The Bolshevik belief in the practicability of world- 
revolution is based on the assumption that capital will 
inevitably destroy itself, either through another world-war, 
which the Bolsheviks would endeavour, according to the 
Lenin formula, to convert into a civil war, or through the 
eventual concentration of the world’s wealth in the hands 
of a small number of persons, who would then be over- 
thrown by the world army of wage-earners. If the develop- 
ment of the capitalist system is on imperialist lines—and it 
was Lenin’s firmest conviction that capital, being in its 
essence competitive, can never be international—it will 
destroy itself through an imperialist war. Nevertheless, 
should a capitalist International ever come into existence, 
it would mean the concentration of all wealth in the hands 
of a few multi-millionaires and, sooner or later, the inevitable 
destruction of the capitalist system. 

Holding these beliefs—and every genuine Bolshevik 
believes in them with the conviction of a fanatic—the Soviet 
Government has one immediate concern: the continued 
existence of its own power. So long as it Gan maintain a 
revolutionary proletarian state in Russia, it believes that 
time is on its side. It is this frenzied desire to harness 
time to the Bolshevik wagon which explains the seeming 
inconsistencies of the Soviet Government’s policy. In order 
to remain in power, any concession is permissible. ‘“ To 
wage war for the overthrow of the international bourgeoisie, 
a war which is a hundred times more difficult, more prolonged, 
more complicated, than the most bloodthirsty of wars 
between States, while renouncing beforehand the use of 
manceuvring, of playing off (though for a time only) the 
interests of one foe against the other, of entering upon 
agreements and effecting compromises (even though these 
may be of an unstable and temporary character)—would 
not such renunciation be the height of folly?’ This is the 
essence of the Lenin policy, and since his death it has 
served as a text-book for his successors. ‘“* What we are 
concerned with,” said Stalin recently, “‘ are not the reforms, 
compromises and agreements, but with the use they can 
be put to and the advantages to be gained.” On the one 
hand, concessions to, and agreements with, the capitalist 
governments, but on the other hand a constant preparation 
of the military forces of world-revolution! Viewed from 
this angle, the foreign policy of the Soviet Government has 
been monotonously consistent. The leaders which are 
now appearing in the Izvestia and the Pravda are a dull 
echo of the leaders which startled the world in the first 
months of the Bolshevik revolution, and these latter, in 
their turn, were merely a paraphrase of the articles which 
Lenin wrote in Switzerland during the war. There have 
been changes in tactics, but there has been no change in 
principles. ' 

In the belief in world-revolution in our time must be 
sought the explanation of the fierce hate which is being 
instilled into the rising generation in Russia by the Bolshevik 
educational authorities. Every weapon that modern science 
can furnish, the radio, the cinema, the printing press, is 
being employed to-day for the propagation of this perverted 
revival of killing no murder. ‘“ Who is not with me is 
against me,”’ and every Social-Democrat, every Liberal, who 
acquiesces in the capitalist system and who is not prepared 
to overthrow it by force of arms is as much the enemy of 
the revolutionary proletariat as the leanest and hungriest 
capitalist. Indeed, in some respects the Bolsheviks dread 
the social reformers more than they do the avowed 
Conservatives, and because they are afraid lest they restrain 
the masses from revolutionary action they detest the British 
Labour Party and the German Social-Democrats with an 
even fiercer hatred than they do the reactionaries. 

The effect of this gospel of militant hate on an uneducated 
race like the Russians should not be under-estimated. The 
docile, child-like Russian of the Stephen Graham type has 
long since disappeared, if indeed he ever existed, and to-day 
he has been replaced by a generation which has been brought 
up to despise human life, and which has been taught that to 
kill the bourgeoisie is almost the sole end of proletarian 
existence. Certain it is, too, that this hate thrives on 
ignorance of, and lack of contact with, Europe. If there 
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is any Englishman who has doubt on this subject, let him 
study Isaac Babel’s Red Cavalry. There he will read of 
“that sweetness of meditated rancour, that bitter scorn 
for the dogs and swine of mankind, that fire of silent and 
intoxicating revenge,” which are to-day the spirit of a 
Red Army which has been taught to believe that the day 
is close at hand when it will be called upon to deliver the 
proletariat of the world. 

It is unnecessary to lay stress on this Bolshevik belief in the 
inevitability of world-revolution, for it is the alpha and omega 
of the Bolshevik creed. It is more interesting to speculate 
on the possibilities of its success. In so far as the Bolsheviks 
believe in world-revolution in a not too distant future, that 
belief is based almost entirely on the hope of another 
European war. Indeed, without what Moscow is pleased 
to call the inevitable Imperialist war, it may be doubted 
whether any of the Bolshevik leaders believe in the Leninist 
theory that capital will destroy itself by the eventual 
accumulation of all wealth in the hands of one man. At 
any rate, it is not a practical policy, nor is it a creed that 
Moscow can preach to a long-suffering proletariat that is 
growing impatient for the promised Mecca. In his view of 
the European polity the Bolshevik paints the following 
picture. The new Europe is submerged by a wave of 
nationalism which has already made dangerous cracks in the 
slender wall of peace. Europe is once more an armed camp, 
and in the lust for aggrandisement among the new States 
and the bitter resentment of the defeated nations there are 
the seeds of more than one future war. The Continent of 
Europe, he argues, is no longer in a state where little wars can 
be isolated, and war on a large scale in any part of Europe 
can hardly fail to be to the advantage of the Bolshevik policy. 
Moscow, too, has its Western and its Eastern orientations, 
and in the awakening of the East the apostles of world- 
revolution see a thousand menaces to the stability of the 
British Empire. Indeed, it is in the forthcoming collapse 
of the British Empire that a pacifist like Romain Rolland 
visualises the eventual triumph of world-revolution. In 
a recent article in the Izvestia he makes some fanciful 
remarks on this subject : 

The British Empire is preparing to crack. It is to be expected 
that France, fearful for her possessions in Indo-China, will closely 
ally herself with the British Imperialists. This movement will be 
the signal for a concerted movement by all the oppressed nationalities 
of Asia, and against them will be massed the armed forces of 
Pan-Europe. The old 1914 song of “ civilisation in danger” will 
be revived, and the press will repeat its systematic lies, but on a 
larger scale that in 1914. The situation of Russia between these 
two armed camps will be somewhat difficult, because Soviet Russia 
belongs both to Europe and to Asia. These two Continents are 
bound to clash, if not to-morrow then in the near future. Will it 
be possible for Russia to maintain an armed neutrality between these 
two forces? In any case I believe that Russia will act as much in 
accordance with her high ideals of humanity as with her own material 
interests. Contemporary Russia, tempered and hardened in the 
fire of revolution, is a colossus in the first stages of its growth, but 
with a tremendous future. Fifty years of wise policy and of armed 
peace may well make Soviet Russia the arbiter of the Old World. 

Maxim Gorki, who, since his return to Moscow, has abandoned 
literature in order to devote himself exclusively to the 
propagation of world-revolution, takes an almost equally 
fantastic view. 

For the sake of argument it may be admitted that a fresh 
world-war might provoke dangerous social convulsions in 
certain parts of Europe. In their ardent desire for the 
outbreak of such a war the Bolsheviks, however, make 
two profound errors in their estimate of European psychology. 
In the first place, a new world-war is in itself almost incon- 
ceivable within the next fifty years. There is less danger 
of war to-day than there was five years ago, and every day 
the new international spirit of co-operation is diminishing 
that danger. Secondly, the convulsions which such a war 
might provoke, were it ever to take place, are likely to be 
very different from those which the Bolsheviks now visualise. 
It is conceivable that a new war might lead to a revolution in 
France, but it would be a Fascist rather than a Bolshevik 
revolution. The Scandinavian countries are immune from 
the danger of world-revolution, and the fact that a defeated 
nation like Germany has come through one of the greatest 
revolutions in history with practically no bloodshed is a 
further proof of how far the Bolshevik doctrine is foreign 
to the Teutonic mind. In this country there is no danger 
whatsoever, less even than there is in America. 
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The truth is that the Bolshevik mind is theoreticalTang 
discursive. It is only practical as far as Russia is cop. 
cerned, and with regard to Russia the form of government 
it has evolved is merely a perverted imitation of the system 
which has prevailed for more than three centuries. In his 
fanatical subservience to theory, the Bolshevik makes two 
cardinal errors. He refuSes to recognise that there is no 
express train to Utopia, and he is unable or unwilling to 
realise that there is any difference between the educated 
proletariat of Western Europe and the illiterate and 
politically ignorant proletariat of his own country. In his 
strangely nationalist conception of internationalism, he 
marshals on paper the battalions of the world-proletariat 
as though he could summon them to the Red Square with 
the same ease as, with a detachment of Cheka soldiery, he 
recruits the peasant and the factory worker for his own 
Red Army. It is his disbelief in gradual progress that has 
made him to-day the real enemy of democracy. It is his 
insane and fanatical intolerance of every kind of social 
betterment, which is not based on his own conception of 
physical revolution, that is responsible for the rise of 
Fascism and for the suppression of democratic government 
in more than one European country. 

How far the passionate enthusiasm of the Bolshevik for 
world-revolution is due to fear of external aggression is a 
matter for speculation. Certain it is that the conspiracy- 
complex, expressed in a fierce hatred of everything that 
may be called bourgeois, is firmly rooted in the minds of 
the Bolshevik leaders, and they have endeavoured by every 
means in their power to inspire their own rank and file 
with the same insane fears. To the foreign observer this 
Bolshevik premonition of outside aggression may seem 
absurd at a time when Russia herself, in the absence of the 
most outrageous provocation on the part of the Soviet 
Government, is less in danger of foreign invasion than she 
has been at any previous moment in her history. Never- 
theless, the fact remains that to-day every Bolshevik believes 
or pretends to believe that the outside world is waiting for 
the first suitable opportunity to attack his country and to 
destroy the revolution by force of arms. 

This conspiracy-complex is a further proof of the aber- 
rations of Bolshevik psychology. It must be admitted, 
however, that it has been intensified by the foolish policy 
which Europe as a whole and this country in particular have 
adopted towards the Bolshevik revolution. To those who 
believe in a gradual evolution in Russia—and this is the 
only rational belief—it is obvious that this evolution will 
be more rapid as and when the Bolshevik fears of foreign 
invasion are eliminated. In order to foster this evolution 
it is therefore essential that our relations with Soviet Russia 
should be regulated as soon as possible. However compli- 
cated may be the problem of resuming diplomatic relations 
with the Moscow Government, it is infinitely less complicated 
and less dangerous than a continuation of veiled hostilities. 
World-revolution, however impossible it may be, is to be 
averted, not by the maintenance of armed forces and by the 
production of engines of war, but by the elimination of the 
causes of discontent. The internal development of Russia 
is her own concern, but, in so far as we have a Russian 
policy, our aim should be to assist the evolution in Russian 
mentality by trading with the Russian Government and 
by helping it to raise the standard of living of its people. 
In this process England as the wealthiest nation in Europe 
is in a position to play a dominant role, and a prudent 
Russian policy on the part of this country will be more 
beneficial to the cause of European peace than any action 
by any other nation. The task will require infinite patience, 
but it should not be beyond the traditional common sense of 
British statesmanship. Time must be given for the revo- 
lutionary leaders to exhaust themselves and for the men 
who do things in Russia and know its economic necessities 
to reassert themselves. Both economically and politically, 
however, it would be a fatal mistake to continue to keep 
Russia cut off from the polity of European nations. If war 
and rumours of war are to the advantage of the Russian 
policy of world-revolution, peace and a sane programme of 
social and international co-operation are essentially on the 
side of Europe. 
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THE IRISH OUTLOOK 


[FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN IRELAND | 


HE adjournment of the Dail for the summer recess 
T found Free State Ministers in a more buoyant 
mood than at any period since the entry of Fianna 
Fail into the Chamber left them without an independent 
majority. This time last year, the prophets were confident 
that Mr. Cosgrave’s Government could not walk much 
longer a tight-rope that had begun to sway dangerously, 
and not a few Ministerialists argued that the best tactics 
would be to let the crash come early in the spring, leaving 
it to Mr. de Valera to make the best fist he could of the 
Budget. Nobody talks in this strain to-day. Even Fianna 
Fail, while it insists as in duty bound that it is going to run 
the next election, appears to take it for granted that the 
present Ministry will remain in office for its full term. 

Yet it cannot be said that the last session of the Dail 
was rich in legislative achievements that increased the 
prestige of the Government. It is true that by a piece of 
luck Mr. Blythe succeeded in disappointing the pessimists 
who professed to be certain he could not make ends meet 
financially. At the same time his Budget was depressingly 
humdrum, and had the opposition groups known their 
business better it could have been subjected to very damaging 
criticism. 

The Censorship Bill, which provided the liveliest debates, 
reflected little credit on its sponsors. Ministers scarcely 
troubled to conceal their dislike of the measure, but there 
was no excuse for abominably bad drafting or the ludicrous 
lengths to which they went in the hope of placating a handful 
of fanatics. For once, private members of the Dail showed 
more pluck than their leaders. Disregarding the threats 
of the moral bullies that interference with the Bill would 
be punished by expulsion from public life, they eliminated 
the recognised associations and drastically modified the 
most objectionable features of the scheme. Ministers 
managed to put the Act on the Statute Book, but the more 
they look at it, the less they like the prospect of working it, 
and it is now semi-officially announced that they intend to 
keep it in cold storage till after Christmas. 

Sections of opinion that accepted the principle of a 
censorship of publications were outraged by a proposal that 
future candidates for the legal profession should be compelled 
by law to acquire a sufficient knowledge of Gaelic to conduct 
their cases in the language. The scheme was too much 
for some Ministerialists, who pointed out that even if the 
opposition of the Bar and the Incorporated Law Society 
should not count against the demand of Gaelic enthusiasts, 
the fact that no legal text-books have yet appeared in Irish 
was at least a relevant objection. The Independents felt 
so strongly on the question that at one time it looked as if 
the Government might lose their support in the division 
lobbies. In the long run, milder counsels prevailed. 
Unpalatable stuff as Irish for Lawyers was, the In- 
dependents decided it was preferable to the alternative of 
legislative dishes compounded according to Fianna Fail 
recipes, 

Technically, it is touch-and-go with the Government 
tvery time a division bell rings. No one, however, 
would suspect this from the jaunty air with which 
Mr. Cosgrave nowadays walks his tight-rope. To watch 
him in the Dail one would say he finds running a 
minority Government so simple a job that it would scarcely 
be worth doing if it did not happen to be thoroughly 
amusing as well. ‘I have been on this bench a long time 
how, and I never lost any sleep over the country yet,”’ he 
tmarked on one occasion to opponents who had been 
boasting of their patriotic vigils. Relaxed in his seat, 


with head a little on one side, he beams cheerfully at Fianna 
Fail back-benchers lashing themselves into an oratorical 
fury, a perfect contrast to Mr. de Valera, who, crouched low 
over his desk, takes notes as if his life depended upon it 
or burrows with restless energy into masses of papers and 
blue-books. Yet it is the apparently casual Mr. Cosgrave 
who never misses an opening, and, with an almost 
imperceptible thrust, disposes so deftly of incautious debaters 
as to turn the laugh against them on their own side of the 
House. Nobody in the Dail has the same gift for puncturing 
gas-bags, and those who assumed that an Irish Parliament 
would revive the flamboyant oratory of Grattan and Flood 
failed to foresee that the conduct of affairs would be in the 
hands of a realist who holds that in politics, as Verlaine 
said of poetry, the only thing to do with eloquence is to 
wring its neck. 

In theory, Mr. de Valera stands for the emotional appeal; 
in practice he cannot be regarded as a very inspired 
performer. While he manages a set speech creditably 
enough, he seems unable to realise that the type of harangue 
acceptable at party demonstrations does not lend itself to 
the niceties of Parliamentary debate. This might not 
matter so much if he did not impose his methods on his 
lieutenants, some of whom, were they given a free hand, 
would be capable of better things. Unfortunately to 
Mr. de Valera, it is less important to get things done than 
to ensure they shall be done precisely in his way. He 
has decided to run his party on the autocratic lines of a 
secret society, in the first place because this kind of handling 
comes easier to him, and secondly because he is desperately 
afraid of a split like that which wrecked Sinn Fein in 1921. 
To his followers, he is still very much the Veiled Prophet, 
and they are never allowed to forget that he was once, and 
hopes to be again, President of the Republic. Even Parnell 
did not dictate so ruthlessly, and unlike Mr. de Valera he 
could justify his assumption of authority by solid results. 
His least intelligent back-benchers are aware by this time 
that whatever else Mr. de Valera may be he is not a first-rate 
Parliamentarian, and though his orders so far are blindly 
obeyed, the knowledge that good parliamentary leading is 
essential if the party is to get anywhere, cannot fail in the 
long run to provoke trouble. 

As it is, things are changing inside Fianna Fail, and Mr. de 
Valera, violently as he protests that he has never wavered, 
is changing with them. He may deny that his decision to 
take part in the ceremonies in connection with the formal 
opening of the Shannon electricity works was in effect a 
pilgrimage to Canossa, but this was the interpretation placed 
upon it by the country which has not forgotten that his 
bitter attacks on the scheme in its early stages were inspired 
by the knowledge that it had been undertaken as an act of 
faith in the possibilities of the Treaty settlement. When 
Fianna Fail’s chief Press organ, the Nation, solemnly 
denounces the remnant of impenitent Republicans for 
advocating physical force methods on the ground that these 
are repugnant to 75 per cent. of the voters it is evident 
that the party has travelled a long way from the days of 
1922 when Mr. de Valera and Miss MacSwiney joined in the 
soul stirring duet: “‘ Our people have no right to do wrong.” 

It is true that in formulating an economic policy the 
Fianna Fail leader strives to shape it on lines that he hopes 
will enable him to undermine the basis of the political 
arrangement with Great Britain. This explains why he 
fastened so eagerly on the proposal to repudiate land 
annuities which, if adopted, would abrogate the ultimate 
Financial Settlement of 1926, and bring about a deadlock 
in the relations between the two countries. In the same 
way his plans for restricting imports and subsidising wheat 
growing, aim at making the Free State a self-contained unit, 
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less in the belief that this would improve economic conditions 
than in the hope that it would simplify the problem of cutting 
the State out of the British political system. 

These tactics are not lacking in ingenuity, but so far, 
Mr. de Valera has failed to evolve any course of action which 
while working towards his secret purpose will strengthen 
at the same time his electoral position. When it was first 
propounded, the plan of retaining the land annuities looked 
like a winner, for the Irish farmer is not inclined to scrutinise 
too closely the logic of arguments that will save him from 
parting with hard cash. Once it became known, however, 
that while Fianna Fail was prepared to bilk the English 
holders of land stock, Irish tenants must pay up as usual, 
popular enthusiasm rapidly cooled. The Leitrim-Sligo 
election, the first contest in an agricultural constituency 
since the campaign was launched, proves that if repudiation 
turns a certain number of votes it is not destined to sweep 
the country as its advocates declared. There is even less 
political capital to be made out of a wheat subsidy; as a 
veteran agricultural organiser told Mr. de Valera, to make 
the Irish farmer grow wheat it would be necessary to back 
the subsidy with guns. 

The Minister of Agriculture did not exaggerate very much 
in his jibe at Fianna Fail for segregating agricultural 
products, like everything else in the Free State, into Treatyite 
and anti-Treatyite compartments. Wheat, he said, has now 
become a Republican crop which it is a patriotic virtue to 
plant, whereas potatoes, oats and turnips have upon them the 
taint of the slave mind. Yet that Fianna Fail should 
condescend in any form to deal with bread and butter 
questions is in itself a revolution. It would be idle to 
expect Mr. de Valera and his associates to admit in so many 
words that their opponents were right in insisting it was 
less important to waste time in bickering over the short- 
comings of the Treaty than to concentrate on developing 
its constructive possibilities. But if, as seems certain, they 
grow increasingly absorbed in economic problems the 
abstract issue of the Treaty may have become by the time 
the present Dail has run its course as irrelevant as the oath 
of allegiance which Fianna Fail, after keeping the country 
in a ferment for years, now swallows without even a grimace. 
| the Gentlemen’s party declare from public platforms 

that the farmer will never consent to carry on at the 
bidding of “ hordes of officials’; I have heard equally large 
agriculturists, whose waistcoats have not been white, grunt 
their approval. Ihave heard “ forms ” denounced as though 
they were an eighth deadly sin, even by men who wonder at 
the top of their voices why Government does nothing for 
agriculture. The outcries, whether from the platform or the 
body of the hall, from the market place or the farmer’s 
ordinary, have left me cold, for there is no class of the 
community so quick as the farmer to respond to the moods 
and dictates of its friends in high places. 

Now, for some weeks past I have been putting a question 
to every party to the agricultural contract in turn. “ If 
you could get an assured and profitable price for your 
output, with precedence in the home market, would you 
be prepared to accept the direction or control necessary to 
bring this condition about?” In a few cases, explanations 
and assurances, all of the simplest kind, have been demanded, 
and with the great majority of those approached the answer 
has been a very definite affirmative, coupled often with the 
pious hope that somebody will get along with the job. 
Even the men who are making their farms pay welcome 
proposals for extended corn-growing on a guaranteed price, 


CONTROL 


HAVE heard large, white-waistcoated supporters of 


— 


because they realise that they will be saved responsibility 
for everything save the placing of a first-class article on the 
market. 

Resentment against the intermediaries who crowd the 
road between the farmer and the housewife grows apace; 
there is a greater awareness than there was only a year ago, 
a keener sense of the inability to tackle the problem single. 
handed, a growing recognition of the truth that the path to 
salvation does not lie along the road of reduced wages, 
“ I know,” said one sturdy west countryman to the writer, 
“that the better my men are fed, the more work I get out 
of them. The two best on my place, eat at our table, and, 
by Jehoshaphat, they give me the victuals back. You can’t 
starve men and get a day’s work out of them.” 

Let it be granted that this subtle truth has not penetrated 
to the grey matter of those of the rank and file who stil] 
declare that every Friday night ruins them; yet it is very 
good to find that it does not go unrecognised. I have 
learned on every hand that the farmer is prepared to put 
down every possible acre to corn, if his corn can be sold first 
and not swamped in advance by foreign stuff. Millers tel] 
me that a ten per cent. profit will satisfy them, and bakers 
that ten per cent. is more than they earn. If this be so, and 
if one and all who handle grain are as modest in act as in 
speech, we cannot be far from the sevenpenny loaf made 
of English flour, and the story that our flours are not hard 
enough can be disregarded. We can grow all the hard 
varieties we need and yet leave enough soft corn for the 
biscuit trade and the poultry keeper. 

Tell the farmer that, in order to receive his price of 50s, 
to 55s. per quarter over a guaranteed term of years, his 
wheat must be certified by an official as to milling quality, 
and he does not foam at the mouth. Tell him that, in order 
to get 6d. per pound live weight for his beast and 1s, 
per pound dead weight for his pig, they must be graded by an 
official grader, and he does not go purple in the face. Go 
on to say-that, in order that he in the country may get better 
prices and the man in the towns may get the cheaper loaf, 
the cheaper joint and the cheaper milk, a large number of 
useless or at least dispensable middlemen must be driven 
to seek an honest living, and he merely chuckles, if he be 
good-natured and easy-going. If he has been hard hit 
lately he may call them blood-suckers or something even 
worse, but it is clear that he has no interest in their continued 
prosperity at his expense. 

Turn from the country to the town and you will finda 
host of nervous folk, deeply interested in agriculture, still 
more interested in party politics, and well content to let 
“TI dare not ” wait upon “I would.” In the open air, with 
the brown earth underfoot and the blue skies overhead, you 
realise how uncalled for is all this urban nervousness; you 
understand that the solution of this agricultural problem is 
waiting for the man who has courage, vision and complete 
disregard for popular outcries. The whole truth of the 
matter is that England can feed England more cheaply than 
the foreigner can, if and when the Government will take 
control and superintend the distribution of the goods. 

We talk about food taxes very glibly, and claim that one 
political party will not stand for them, and that another 
would if it could, while the fact of the matter is that every 
Government in turn is party to the cruellest form of food 
taxation that was ever devised—a taxation imposed by 
intermediaries who run no risk, upon those who produce 
under difficulties, and those who can seldom buy any of the 
necessities of life at a fair price. 

Only the Government—any Government that has 4 
sufficiently stiff upper lip—can close the gaps that stand 
between us and direct supply; and when those gaps ar 
closed there must inevitably be a sudden development of 
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home production that will make much of the food and food 


substitutes we suffer from to-day seem bad and dear. 
Naturally, employment in rural areas will increase, 
smallholding, the backbone of agriculture the world over, 
will receive the encouragement due to its achievements, 
our foreign food bill will be brought, by slow degrees perhaps, 
to dimensions that need give us no anxiety, and out of the 
profits of the new era we can keep those middlemen who have 
not made fortunes—an insignificant minority—on the dole. 
I know nothing of politics, but one thing is certain. The 
party that tackles the problem of national production will 
command the housewife’s vote, and every woman worthy 
the name controls her husband and her daughters, 
particularly if housekeeping bills have galled the one and 
the incidents of housekeeping the other. 

So, if one may judge by opinions expressed with the 
utmost frankness throughout England and Wales, the road 
lies clear for a great endeavour, and its only opponents will 
be the financiers interested in imports of food from overseas, 
and the supernumeraries whose profitable days are 
numbered. Save at the bidding of the politicians, there is 
no party to the agricultural contract that will give national 
enterprise anything but support. Though the landlord 
will not benefit directly, since national production is based 
in all its figures on existing rents, he will at least have the 
sense of security that permanent policies afford; and, 
incidentally, much land now derelict will be brought back 
to cultivation, so that his final state will be the more 
gracious. 

It is astonishing to find how little way persons and 
policies penetrate. Nothing surprised me more than to 
discover whole counties where nobody I met had heard of 
the Liberal Green book, the best and most informative 
publication of its kind extant. The truth of the matter is 
that the agriculturist as a class seems to keep his politics 
and his business in different compartments. In the former 
field his tendency is to vote blue every time—think of his 
tradition, of the forbears who would have lost their holding 
had they done otherwise. Business is another matter. 
He wants help, and if any party will see him through his 
troubles he may go so far as to support it. But he is not 
waiting to bite the hand that feeds him; he is too hungry. 


Ss. L. B. 


Correspondence 
INSURANCE AND THE 


To the Editor of Tue New SraTesMan. 

Sir,—In your editorial note this week with regard to the pro- 
posal to lower the age of unemployment insurance to fifteen you 
say: “This eminently desirable reform will presumably go 
through with little opposition.” I sincerely hope that you are 
mistaken, and that when Miss Bondfield has received the replies 
to the inquiries that she is making, she will find such a volume 
of opposition on educational grounds that she will abandon the 
proposal. The grounds of opposition are as strong as they were 
when the proposal was first mooted in 1924—namely, that it 
would prevent the further raising of the school-leaving age. 
Presumably Tue New STATESMAN is in sympathy with the 
demand that this shall eventually be raised to sixteen, but what 
chance will there be for such a proposal if parents have, for 
several years, been accustomed to their children either earning 
or receiving unemployment benefit ?—Yours, etc., 

Broomcroft, Didsbury. 

August 12th. 


SCHOOL AGE 


SHENA D. SrMon. 


[We are by no means sure that it will ever be found desirable 
to raise the age of compulsory school attendance to 16. Probably 
15 is quite high enough save for those children whose special 
abilities make it worth our while to offer them a full university 
education. It would be far better, in our view, to spend the 
money which the raising of the age from 15 to 16 would require, 
in increasing the width of the ladder by which the more highly 
gifted may reach the very top.—Ep. N.S.] 





THE HOUSE OF LORDS 


To the Editor of Tuk New STATESMAN. 


Str,—Your statement, in answer to Professor Jenks, that 
** King Alfred can never lack an heir of his body male,” must 
have surprised those of your readers who were taught in 
early childhood that King Alfred’s male issue became extinct 
with Edgar Atheling, whose last recorded appearance was in 
1125 or thereabouts. His sister and eventual heir-general, 
Saint Margaret, Queen of Scots, bore her husband six sons; 
but their male line was extinguished by the death of 
Alexander IIT. in 1286. William the Conqueror’s line ended with 
his son, Henry I., in 1185 . . . and, in short, no heir male exists 
of the body of any English or Scots sovereign more remote than 
George I., whose sole representatives in the male line are the 
former Duke of Brunswick and his young sons. 

Similarly, the ‘* old *’—i.e., pre-Tudor—peerage of England 
has for a long time past been limited to the Dukedom of Norfolk 
(to which is now conjoined the Earldom of Arundel) and the 
Earldom of Shrewsbury—with some twenty or thirty Baronies 
by writ, most of which have been kept in or restored to life only 
by some process of artificial respiration. With the exception of 
a few of these, such as Bergavenny and Berkeley, it is safe to say 
that no heir male of the bodies of the grantees now exists. 

In Scotland, certain peerage rights were extended to the heirs 
male whatsoever of the grantees. In this category are the two 
great Campbell titles, the Dukedom of Argyll (1701) and the 
Earldom of Breadalbane (1677), which until recently carried 
with them something like a million acres of land; neither of 
these can become extinct so long as a legitimate descendant in 
the male line of the first recorded Campbell (c. 1280) exists; 
but each of them will quite possibly become dormant in the 
course of the next fifty years, should succession pass to the 
heirs of a younger son who lived four hundred years ago. It is 
almost impossible, in such cases, to prove the extinction of 
intervening branches. For this reason the Mackenzie Earldoms 
of Seaforth (1623) and Cromartie (1703) have been dormant 
since their forfeiture in Jacobite times, and it is almost 
inconceivable that any claim will ever be established to either 
of them; although every living Mackenzie of legitimate descent 
from the founder of the Clan is “‘ in remainder ” to both of these 
Earldoms. 

Meanwhile, a practical and bloodless reform of the House of Lords 
could be effected, surely, as follows: Let each existing Peer of 
Parliament be required to take the oath and his seat within one 
month of the opening of the next session, or be considered to 
have forfeited his privilege. Henceforward, let every summons 
to the House of Lords be personal, ad vitam aut culpam, whether 
the accompanying title be made hereditary or not. By this 
simple method, as soon as any member of the present House 
of Lords dies, and his son or other next heir is not summoned to 
succeed him, the House will automatically lose its hereditary 
character. The lords thus “ unseated’ should, of course, like 
Irish non-representative peers, be eligible to the House of 
Commons.—Yours, etc., C. K. Scorr Moncrierr. 

67 via della Croce, Rome. 

August 6th. 


[By a slip of the pen we wrote “heirs of his body male ” 
instead of ** heirs of his body.” We had in mind the old laws of 
inheritance by which many peerages—the de Clifford barony, 
for example—descend through the female as well as the male 
line.—Epb. N.S.| 


PICASSO 
To the Editor of Tue NEw STaTESMAN. 

Sir,—Mr. T. W. Earp, in his article ** Some New French 
Painters,” regrets that there has been no adequate opportunity 
of seeing the work of Picasso in London. We venture to remind 
him that an important exhibition of this artist’s work was held 
at the Leicester Galleries in January, 1921.—Yours, etc., 

The Leicester Galleries, W.C.2. 

August 12th. 

[But 1921 is a very long time ago.—Eb. N.S.] 


ERNEST BROWN AND PHILLIPS. 


BITTER-SWEET 
To the Editor of Tuk New SraresMan. 

Sir,—As I am abroad I have only just scen Mr. Clavering’s 
letter. He does not state what slip of memory I made in relating 
the plot of Mr. Coward’s operetta so I cannot correct it, but it 
can only be a mere detail which in no way affects my criticism. 

Mr. Clavering tells me that I ought to know that “ the operatic 
convention is inevitably non-realistic and that it is possible 
to achieve reality without resorting to realism.’ And is this 
not the reason why the authors of musical comedies and operettas 
put their scenes into some imaginary Illysia where countesses and 
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singing-masters, noblemen and dancing-girls may be brought 
together into the most extraordinary situations ? 

Mr. Coward on the contrary puts impossible characters and 
incredible events into a realistic framework, actually naming the 
year and the place of each scene. The resulting inartistic mixture 
of pseudo-realism and musical-comedy licence may please 
Mr. Clavering as much as it bored and irritated me, but let him 
not try to justify his naive enjoyment of Mr. Coward’s operetta 
by phrases about the “ theory of wsthetics.’’-—Yours, etc., 

August 9th. J. B.-W. 


SOLDIERS’ TALES. 
To the Editor of Tae New STATESMAN. 

Sir,—May I be allowed to refer, not at all in a carping spirit, 
to your reviewer's courteously worded objection to the propriety 
of including a modern war book (A Subaltern’s War, by Charles 
Edmonds) in a series which has hitherto been confined to narra- 
tives of much earlier wars ? 

The interest of the previous volumes, says your reviewer, 
at the beginning of a notice which is far indeed from giving any 
other cause of complaint, has been mainly historical; whereas 
this modern war diary is in danger, in such company, of being 
put aside as lacking in historical interest. 

But is this quite reasonable? Surely the late war has itself 
by this time become historical. The admirable Artillery Memorial 
stands only a few paces from the statue of Wellington, with its 
supporting figures of Waterloo infantrymen; and many regi- 
mental colours to-day bear a list of battle honours which is 
continuous from ‘* Tangier, 1680,’ to ‘‘ Hindenburg Line.” It 
seems to me that the retreat from Mons, Charleroi, and the 
Meuse is quite as much a part of history as the retreat to Corunna 
and Vigo. And it is precisely this feeling which has led me to 
add modern war-books—that is to say, true narratives of per- 
sonal experience in the war—to the Soldiers’ Tales Series. 
Charles Edmonds and Sergeant Bourgogne had both a hand in 
the making of history, and the similarities between the old and 
the new are much more evident than the differences. 

Moreover, much fiction of a sensational and propagandist kind 
is now being published about the war, and is being accepted in 
many quarters as essentially truthful. This is clearly undesir- 
able; and I believe a salutary purpose may be served by including 
in a series, the historical character of which is emphasised, books 
about the late war which contain no fiction whatever, but which, 
like A Subaltern’s War, are scrupulously honest and untendencious 
records of the war as it really was.—Yours, etc., 

30 Henrietta Street, W.C. 2. PETER DAVIES. 

“4August 8th. 





Miscellany 


WAS TALLEYRAND DELACROIX’S 
FATHER? 
| aes since 1881, when Madame Jaubert published her 


Souvenirs, in which she insinuated, on the authority 

of Berryer, that Delacroix was the son of Talleyrand, 
amateurs of painting have taken a natural and therefore 
discreditable interest in the subject. Of course, it does not 
matter a straw who was Delacroix’s father, and, of course, 
we all long to know. Historians and szsthetes—Moreau- 
Nélaton, Louis Gillet, Théophile Silvestre, Pierre Courthion, 
Raymond Escholier—all have added some new scrap of 
evidence, or of what they took for evidence, or have at the 
very least confused the old. And now, in the first and 
only published volume of his Talleyrand, the grave and 
erudite Lacour-Gayet* has reassembled the data and drawn 
his own conclusion, which is “il est fort possible qu'elle 
(Madame Charles Delacroix) ait accordé ses faveurs au 
ministre qui venait de remplacer son mari rue du Bac.” 
Fort: all the same, if it be true that Talleyrand was the 
father of Eugéne Delacroix, we shall have to admit that 
Talleyrand was guilty of a piece of gratuitous caddishness, 
which to me seems unlikely. 





For one thing, gratuitous 
actions of any sort were not in Talleyrand’s way; for 
another, even if he had an old score to pay off—and there 
is not the slightest reason to suppose that he had—the 
master diplomatist was not vindictive. Meanwhile, since 
not more than one in a hundred of Delacroix’s admirers is 

* Talleyrand, 1754-1838. 





Lacour-Gayet (Payot). 





going to read M. Lacour-Gayet’s massive tomes, I make no 
apology for restating the case as fairly as possible and 
leaving the reader to make what he or she can of it. 

Whoever may have been Eugéne Delacroix’s father, 
Charles Delacroix was not. The Moniteur was at pains to 
make that clear by publishing on 24 germinal an vi (April 
13th, 1798) an extraordinary article extolling a pamphlet 
by one Imbert Delonnes, officer of health, in which js 
described an “ Opération de sarcocéle, faite le 27 Fructidor 
an V, au Cen Charles Delacroix, ex-ministre des Rélations 
extérieures, ministre plénipotentiaire de la République Fran- 
gaise pres celle Batave” (sic). The Moniteur, after recom- 
mending the pamphlet to “ all friends of humanity,” explains 
that “the citizen Charles Delacroix had for fifteen years 
been afflicted with a monstrous tumour in which were con- 
founded the most delicate organs which to man pertain,”* 
and that two months after the operation ‘‘ Charles Delacroix 
est arrivé a cet état de santé parfaite, qui lui a fait retrouver 
tous les avantages de la virilité qwil avait perdue.” All this 
is official: the account of the operation was published by 
order of the government. Well, the operation was per- 
formed on September 13th, 1797; two months of con- 
valescence were necessary to bring the patient to that happy 
state of efficiency so gracefully defined by the Moniteur ; 
and Eugéne Delacroix was born on April 26th, 1798, 
thirteen days after the article appeared, and five months 
after his reputed father’s recovery. Thus, the official organ 
of the Republic goes out of its way to inform the nation 
in April that the citizen Delacroix cannot become a father 
before August, and thirteen days later—on April 26th— 
Madame Delacroix is delivered of ason. Was ever cuckoldry 
more pompously proclaimed ? 

Now, in April, 1798, Charles Delacroix was Minister of 
France at The Hague, and had just relinquished the post 
of Foreign Secretary, wherefore it is impossible that this 
article should have been inserted in the Moniteur without 
the permission, if not the supervision, of the then Foreign 
Secretary—of Talleyrand, that is. Indeed, Talleyrand was 
in the habit of keeping a pretty sharp eye on the State 
newspaper always; for, like Fouché, he was in the habit 
of using it whenever he wished the public to know any fact 


or argument which it seemed important—ze., to his 
advantage—that the public should know. Assuredly, 


Talleyrand did not love M. Delacroix; but if he did love 
Madame, for all her forty years, this was an odd way of 
showing it. To get a middle-aged woman into trouble and 
then proclaim the fact urbi et orbi is hardly the part of a 
grand seigneur, which is what Talleyrand is admitted even 
by his enemies to have been on most occasions. I submit 
that such conduct was unlike Charles-Maurice de Talley- 
rand-Périgord; and that is the case for the defence. I 
agree that it is not overwhelming : I deny that it is negligible. 
The evidence on the other side is not negligible either. 
First, there is the evidence of likeness. For instance, 
between the portrait of Talleyrand by Ary Scheffer, painted 
in 1828, when Talleyrand was seventy-four years old, and the 
portrait of Delacroix painted by Heim in 1858 (when 
Delacroix was sixty) the resemblance is claimed to be 
“ striking.” Perhaps an art critic may be permitted to attach 
no capital importance to evidence based on the verisimilitude 
of pictures. Even photographs of Mr. Winston Churchill 
have before now been taken for photographs of me without 





* Madame de Staél, when she called on Barras to press the claims 
of Talleyrand to the foreign secretaryship, observed of the actual 
tenant, “ M. Delacroix n'est pas un minisire, c'est une vielle femme 
enceinte.” She was referring, explains Barras, to the “‘ loupe immense 
qui lui couvrait la partie inférieure de Vabdomen et Tut avait ware 
Vapparence d’une femme enceinte de neuf mois, au moins. (Memoir 
de Barras, t. ii. 455.) 
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a breath of scandal blowing in any direction. More signifi- 
cant, to my thinking, is the fact that the art of Delacroix, 
greeted with execration by all right-minded and official 
critics—of Delacroix reputed a liberal and ostensibly a 
romantic—was from the very first patronised by govern- 
ment. It is as though in the dawn of Fauvisme (in 1906, 
say) pictures by Matisse had been bought for the Luxem- 
pourg. The Dante and Virgil, reckoned by friend and foe 
alike “ revolutionary,” the work of a twenty-four-year-old 
artist, son of a man who had voted the death of Louis XVI., 
was instantly acquired by the State. This was in 1822. 
Two years later like good fortune befell Le Massacre de Scio. 
Certainly it looks as though the young painter had a pro- 
tector well placed to help him. Talleyrand, to be sure, 
was quite out of favour at the time. But it is argued that 
the imbecile Sosthéne de la Rochefoucauld, who went so 
far as to favour Delacroix with a piece of advice—* dessinez 
@aprés la bosse’’—may well have been on speaking terms 
with the old minister and was certainly directeur des 
Beaux-Arts. 

What is more—and much more important, I think—the 
one conspicuous champion of Delacroix in the press was 
M. Thiers. The badness of that prodigious harlequin’s 
taste has become a by-word; indeed, he was just the sort 
of person whom insensibility might have led to admire a 
good picture by accident. But in 1822 his taste—if taste 
it can be called—was of a kind to make him condemn any 
picture which the public called romantic. He was all for 
Raphael and Abel de Pujol. Also, the criticism of Delacroix 
which he published in Le Constitutionnel is so judicious that 
it is generally allowed to have been inspired by le Baron 
Gérard. Now in 1822 Thiers was Talleyrand’s man; to 
Talleyrand he owed much and, what is more to the 
purpose, from Talleyrand he hoped much : while Gérard was 
an old friend who had painted Talleyrand’s portrait. That 
is the evidence for the prosecution; and for my part I do 
not consider it quite strong enough to convict Talleyrand 
of a piece of wanton caddishness. CrivE BELL. 


LUTE SONG OF THE LADY 


HELOISE 


BELARD, my Wisdom’s saint, 
The night is calling ! 


And over the fields where flowers faint 
Soft dews are falling. 
Our thoughts were too busy through the hot day, 
The sun was so parching where the grasses sway. 
But now there’s an hour to listen—in the shadows grey, 


Abelard ! 


Without thee, belovéd, 

My soul is a spent wilderness ; 

But thou art my reviving star 

And the bright dews of kindness. 

Out of Heaven God has sent thee unto me— 

An Angel to jewel me for His Eternity | 

Art thou not His great love and pity over me, 
Abelard ! 


Yet the arrows of silence menace me 

Where the hazel leaves shiver. 
Though I know that thy love shall solace me 

Through the parched days—for ever. 
To-morrow there will be loneliness again, 
And maledictions, and bitter death, and pain; 
To-morrow—; and yet Death shall be slain, 

Abelard ! 
HerBert E. PatMer. 


THAT’S THE WISE THRUSH 


HOLD no brief for Browning as a naturalist, but I 
I think that the following parable from real life confirms 
his estimate of the wisdom of the thrush. 

The three thrushes were on the lawn. Every few seconds 
the parent made a trilling kind of run, stopped to meditate, 
beak in air, like an absent-minded peripatetic philosopher, 
and then inspected the grass like a detective hungry for a 
clue. The pair of young birds were left standing, lost in 
reverie, and, suddenly awaking to the fact that where there 
were three now there were two, pursued and stationed 
themselves on either side of him or her who had gone before. 
There they awaited the staff of life with a mien of complacent 
expectancy that was a charming parody upon the parent’s 
ruminant sky-gazing. At times, furious excavation engaged 
the adult bird, and the young were fed with scrupulous 
fairness, one on the right hand and the other on the left. 
So declined the evening of the first day. Next day, my 
thrush trio began the second chapter of their Book of 
Wisdom. This time one of the young birds had begun to 
wrinkle the lines of automatic action. He no longer 
behaved as though he had been bought from a hawker and 
wound up to run and stop and gaze and eat, and run and 
stop and .... When the parent dibbled over the turf 
with blurred feet, ‘‘and stopped to meditate or pray,” 
young Esau did not follow his brother or sister when the 
invisible thread was drawn taut and away trotted No. 3 
in the wake of No. 1. He had begun to sip the wide world, 
and, intoxicated with the heady draught, proceeded to turn 
to all points of the compass, to look about him with a wild 
surmise, and to dare a few tentative steps athwart and across 
the Roman road of filial responsiveness. I almost held my 
breath. On a correct and secluded lawn I was witnessing 
a micro-representation of all the great movements of revolt 
in the world’s history, the massive march of traditionalism, 
the early streaks of a new illumination, a blinking at the 
new light, and then the mould of the old forms is broken, 
and a new stone is added to the City of Heart’s Desire ! 
The young pioneer even ventured to scan quizzically and 
askew the undemonstrative grass for potential treasures 
thereunder which, bounding thought, he might procure for 
himself. The shade of La Fontaine stood over him : 

Que si quelque affaire t’importe, 

Ne la fais point par procureur. 
But suddenly he would remember, and, swivelling round in a 
quasi-panic, half-run and half-fly back to the family fold. 

Now, I think that if I were to tell this story to anybody of 
average discernment, he or she would, if I were to ask what 
happened next, at once assume that the parent bird refused 
to feed this young aspirant to independence, in order to 
discourage him from needless parasitism. Then he or 
she would be wrong. But if I were to ask another of really 
superior insight, I believe that this gifted being would 
guess the truth. What the parent bird did was to feed 
the fledgling explorer from the beaten track, and him alone. 
The imitator who took the world for granted, the lawn for 
the world and the gifts of life at second-hand, running and 
stopping, stopping and running, like a carriage after its 
engine on a branch line—she merely tolerated. But for 
the three hours of that day that I watched this world-drama 
in little, No. 3 never got a bite, were the wings drooped 
never so disconsolately, were the automatic round performed 
never so punctiliously. Assiduous, exemplary were the 
attendances of No. 3, and not a fragment of worm rewarded 
them. Conning the parable, I could not but think, how 
sound the psychology, how far-seeing the sagacity of that 
common thrush! Why should she have discouraged the 
experimental temper of the hopeful young world-taster? 
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Approbation so surely expressed by nourishment was 
equipping him for the battle of life. How it might have 
dowsed his ardour had his adventurous courses been frowned 
upon! What a reiterated and pregnant example for his 
docile, down-at-wings and dependent brother or sister! 
It was the scamp, the black sheep, the seceder from parental 
authority who was getting all the good things, while the 
pattern of Victorian domesticity was for ever running to 
the cupboard and finding it bare. Evidently there was 
something in this pilgrim philosophy, and the paths of 
conformity led but to an empty stomach. 

There was something in it. The next day, No. 3 had 
braced his (or her) nerve and was sampling a wider experience 
in company with Brother Lionheart. To their sage parent 
they paid fewer and fewer visits, but every time they did so 
she gave them either nothing or something impartially, 
to her right wing and her left. By sundown the trio was 
so far disintegrated and the parable so far completed that 
you would never have taken those three thrushes for relatives 
at all. They were three entities sharing the same lawn, 
three self-determined states within the same territorial 
area. Next year the same story would be repeated, the 
same educational policy unfolded. Probably if I had been 
shifted fifty years back in time, I should have shot the birds 
and done with it. One can hardly be surprised at the 
moral excommunication of nature in the last century, when 
such problem plays, undermining the best traditions of 
family life, were being obtrusively performed on almost every 
well-regulated lawn. H. J. MaAssIncHam. 


MR. LAWRENCE ON PAINTING 
S the result of a recent hearing in the magistrate’s 
A court, several of the pictures shown in Mr. D. H. 
Lawrence’s exhibition at the Warren Gallery have 
been withdrawn from public view, and copies of the book 
of reproductions issued by the Mandrake Press were ordered 
to be destroyed. This book contained an introduction in 
which Mr. Lawrence stated his views on painting, and they, 
apart from the censored pictures, are worthy of considera- 
tion. As a phase of his general outlook, expressed in the 
prose which is his real medium, they form an important 
section of his philosophy. Yet, as in all his writing, with 
the exception of the poems and novels, what is of value in 
his pronouncement is embedded in a large amount of dross. 
Mr. Lawrence’s bonnet, like those of many geniuses, is 
not without its bees. When he is engaged with matters of 
theory, he is apt to write so vociferously as to shout down 
his own arguments. He tells us in this essay that, although 
he attended revivalists’ meetings in his youth, he remained 
unaffected by their doctrines. He has, however, in con- 
troversy, been considerably influenced by their style; and 
while it is refreshing to find a writer expressing himself as 
if he really did care passionately about his subject, Mr. 
Lawrence occasionally lashes himself into an hysterical, 
exacerbated violence which not only detracts from the force 
of his argument, but gives an impression of merely fevered 
excitability rather than forceful reason. The fact that 
his words were to be privately printed was too easy a 
temptation to be shocking and needlessly violent. 

The English, says Mr. Lawrence, have produced few 
good painters because the national spirit became atrophied 
with fear at the time of the Renaissance. This fear was 
caused by the wave of venereal disease which then swept 
over Europe. High and low alike were tainted—Mr. 
Lawrence gives a lurid account of the Tudor and Stuart 
dynasties—and the result was a shuddering, universal 
attack of sex-repression, which obliterated ‘“ Merry 
England ” and has continued with gathered strength to the 





present time. It was reflected in literature by the mor. 
bidity of the Elizabethans, the emasculated intellectualism 
of the cavalier poets, and the coarseness of Restoration 
comedy. Thus a mental attitude towards life took the 
place of an intuitional one. By the time English painting 
really got started with Gainsborough and Reynolds we had 
lost our imagination and freedom of expression. France, 
because it had affected some sort of rational compromise 
with sexual necessity, was a little better off. But gradually 
everything has gone from bad to worse. This sex-repression, 
caused by the fear of disease, has by now robbed us of the 
power both of artistic creation and appreciation. “ We, 
dear reader, you and I, we were born corpses and we are 
corpses.” Such is Mr. Lawrence’s general thesis, and such 
his general nonsense. 

In order to make our poor dead flesh creep, he turns 
history into a dirt-track and rides round it on a hobby- 
horse. Yet all is not really for the worst in the worst of 
all possible worlds. In calmer mood he himself admits a 
few happy features, and the list of his preferences and 
reservations is much the more interesting part of his 
introduction. 

Blake, as we can well understand, he appreciates, for 
much of his own work is an embroidery on “ The Marriage 
of Heaven and Hell.” He praises the classic English 
landscape-painters, too, though he blames them for not 
being figure-painters instead. And the French impressionists 
painted light admirably—though why paint light? In fact, 
Mr, Lawrence really wishes to get from painting such satis- 
faction as we get from his own novels. It is the relationship 
of men and women that most interests him, and he is 
incapable of attaching much value to any work not 
somehow bearing on this relationship. 

But when he consents to enlarge a little the implications 
of his theme, he is pertinent and iJluminating. It is hard 
not to agree that painters have been too much influenced 
by social vogues and fashions; and that too many pictures 
have been done from painting into painting, instead of 
from life into painting. The purely technical aspect obtained 
such dominance that it needed a Cézanne to restore to art 
the reality that had been lost. 

In Cézanne’s apples Mr. Lawrence finds the first and only 
successful attempt for centuries to portray actual matter. 
The cliché—the way others had painted them, and pre- 
conceived bourgeois notions about them—prevented Cézanne 
from doing as well with figure and landscape, though the 
portrait of Mme. Cézanne almost succeeds. Mr. Lawrence's 
eulogy of the Master of Aix is noble and moving; though 
obviously his conception of Cézanne himself as an heroic 
character—a literary figure—has much to do with it, and 
makes a strong appeal to Mr. Lawrence the romantic 
novelist. And because he is so good a novelist we are 
interested in his views on painting. His own pictures, alas! 
do not give him interest as a painter. 

For painting to Mr. Lawrence is simply what his violin 
was to Ingres. It may be a delightful hobby, but the 
exhibition as a whole showed no signs of a vocation. There 
was imagination and there was passable draughtsmanship; 
but the alternate muddiness and garishness of colour, and 
the clumsiness with which the pigment was laid upon the 
canvas, revealed a basic inability in mere picture-making. 
The honesty of Mr. Lawrence’s effort is not questioned, 
yet the pictures, although there were no desire to shock, 
were really shocking from the point of view of art. The 
magistrate remarked that the most beautiful picture in the 
universe might be obscene, but if Mr. Lawrence’s pictures 
had been beautiful it is doubtful whether they would have 
been prosecuted. The offensiveness lay in the bad painting. 

T,. W. Earp. 
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Casual Papers 


ON PRESERVING ENGLISH 


HOSE who admit that the English tongue is without 
T rival as a vehicle for human expression are concerned 
for its preservation; and they are not only very 
numerous, but of the best judgment in their time. The 
men who so discover the English tongue to be without rival 
are those who can compare it with others and who have some 
knowledge of what it has accomplished. 

Yet they all feel—I at least have never found an exception, 
and I am no exception myself—that the machinery for 
achieving their end is not only lacking but difficult to 
conceive. In modern times the English polity has taken a 
turn which makes it difficult to do moral things by strict 
institution, and the guide or mastery to be erected for the 
preservation of English is therefore to seek. There seems to 
be no way in this or in any other matter of the mind but 
drift; and though we give drift very pretty names, in order 
to flatter ourselves as drifters, drift will not mend matters. 

What we can do in the affair—and it is of no great positive 
value, but of considerable negative value—is to discover 
where the chief dangers lie, so as to be warned against them, 
and not to mistake for dangers what are not dangers at all. 

Now the first great danger is a moral one. It consists in 
abandoning the struggle by saying that change in the 
language has always been and will always necessarily be, 
giving examples of it in the past, and even going on to say 
that, since change is a condition of growth and of life 
itself, it is useless to combat it—that of their nature things 
organic cannot be static ....and so on. This state 
of mind has all the disadvantages; it is foolish, it is ignorant, 
it is platitudinous, and it is allied to a similar weakness in 
many other departments: it proceeds from the spirit which 
tolerates almost any evil in the State by pretending that 
such things have always been and that it is waste of energy 
to attempt their remedy. 

It ought to be apparent to anyone with an elementary 
knowledge of letters, or even of life in general, that mere 
formless change is not the law. The law is one of growth, 
maturity, and decay. But with those things which we 
cherish it is our business, upon their arrival at maturity, 
to arrest their decay, and that this can be done with a 
language is not only historically certain, but may be said to 
be the historical rule. Latin crystallised: had it not done 
so we should not have had for nearly two thousand years 
a medium for our common culture in the West, and therefore 
that culture would not have survived. Greek became so 
set that lyrics in language indistinguishable one from 
another, and prose which only an expert can separate by 
periods, stretched from before the age of Pericles until the 
fall of Constantinople in the fifteenth century. And this is 
not only true of the great twin classical languages, which 
are the basis of all European things, but, if scholars may be 
credited, of almost all other vehicles of almost every other 
established culture. : 

The man, then, who despairs of preserving the purity of 
the English tongue is committing a sort of treason, for he is 
despairing of preserving the English spirit and that which 
it has impressed upon the common mind of Europe. 

It is some consolation to affirm that one element in 
conservation is fixed: modern English literature. The 
slight difference between the English in the later seventeenth 
century and the English of to-day is not a difference between 
two dialects. It is, for all effective purpose of culture, 
inexistent. 

It is with the middle of the seventeenth century that 
What Englishmen now know as England arose : its existing 


morals and religion, its commercial expansion, its political 
ideas, and, with all that, its written tongue. Now, that 
great body of matter cannot be destroyed, and necessarily 
erects a norm from which it may be difficult to depart. Or 
rather, from which, if we do depart, and perhaps our posterity 
will soon depart from it, English letters will lose their 
power. 

The next and lesser enemy of the English tongue is a 
concentration upon mechanical detail in the effort to preserve 
it—too great a distate for neologisms, and (what is to me 
personally a peculiar irritant) the setting up of pedantic 
little rules, most of which are false and all of which are 
unimportant. 

You do not preserve the purity of the English tongue, for 
instance, by carefully going over the sentence you have 
written and transposing the adverb in a split infinitive. 
There is nothing un-English about a split infinitive; every 
cultured man and woman uses the split infinitive all day 
long, and even in written English it is a tolerable, though 
it should be a rare, exception. But, at any rate, a split 
infinitive is always better than a sentence barbarously 
warped in order to avoid it. It is much better to say, “I 
want you to understand this clearly ” than to say, ** I want 
you to clearly understand this.” But much worse than either 
is, ““ Clearly to understand this you must read so and so.” 
Sentences like that are written by men who have first 
written naturally with a split infinitive and then taken the 
wretched word out with a pin and stuck it wriggling in a still 
less suitable place. 

Worse is the habit of laying down not only pedantic rules, 
but false ones—as, for instance, that an English sentence 
should never end with a preposition. Why, it is one of the 
characteristics of English that you can, and very often 
should, end a sentence with a preposition! It is one of the 
things that separates it from the languages derived from 
the Mediterranean only. It is one of the characteristically 
modern things in the existing and matured tongue. 

No, the verbal enemies are other. And I should like, by 
way of conclusion, to emphasise three of them, for an 
enemy discovered is half beaten—if you have the power to 
beat him at all; and in language, corruption comes in 
through failure to note its advance. 

These three main enemies, then, seem to me to be, first, 
the introduction of foreign phrases and terms which do not 
meet a want as neologisms do, but which are either re- 
dundant or oust the old native phrase. They are evil 
because, at the best, they lack the local association and 
tradition which give a tongue its vigour and sap, and, at the 
worst, jar against all our methods of thought. (‘* The will 
to conquer” is English; ‘ The will to victory ” might be 
Choctaw.) 

The second is the fatal habit of loose wording: of 
ambiguity, of using words in one sense and then arguing 
from them in another; of suspension—that is, using words 
which are of their nature relative to some end as though 
they were absolute (“ efficient,” which by itself means 
nothing; ‘“‘ able,” which by itself means nothing; ‘ faith,” 
which by itself means nothing); of emptiness—that is, 
using words with the sense washed out of them (“ clever,” 
** perfect,” “‘ charming ”’). 

The third is the neglect of construction—and it is the 
most ominous as a symptom of decay. It is hardly a life- 
time since all writers attempted to construct their prose, to 
give it rhythm and proportion, to “see” a paragraph and 
a sentence and a phrase, to conform to an architecture, 
Most succeeded; to-day perhaps half a dozen attempt it. 
Attempting a rare thing, they succeed—for they would 
not attempt it if their ears did not feel the acute need. But 
the public ear feels that need no longer—and that is like 
the falling of a night. H. BE.Loc. 
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Current Literature 


ANGLO-CATHOLICISM 


A Century of Anglo-Catholicism. By H. L. Srewarr. 
10s. 6d. 


Mr. Stewart is a professor of philosophy in Dalhousie University, 
and an adherent of the Presbyterian religion. The difficulties 
which confront a man who is neither English nor Anglican nor 
a theologian in the task he has set himself have not been 
completely overcome. His book, with all its very creditable 
desire for impartiality, suffers from two main defects—an inborn 
suspicion of any kind of Catholicism, and an inability to 
distinguish between Anglo-Catholicism and ordinary High Church 
Anglicanism. From the preface the wary reader will realise 
that, whatever he may get in this essay, he will not get a history 
of Anglo-Catholicism, for Mr. Stewart says in it: 

The Anglo-Catholics have practically captured the machinery of 
the Establishment. Most of the theological colleges are in their 
hands, so that with them rests the training of the bulk of the clergy. 
Church assemblies, too, and diocesan conferences, are dominated by 
the voice once contemptuously dismissed as that of the ‘* Oxford 
Movement.” Anglo-Catholic doctrine and ritual are in full 
efflorescence throughout most of the parishes within the ecclesiastical 
province of Canterbury. Anglo-Catholic dignitaries hold the 
strategic points of vantage all over the Province of York. 

This statement is so glaringly out of accord with the facts 
that one would not believe, were it not for evidence to the 
contrary, that Mr. Stewart had ever left Canada. It is notorious 
that on the bench of bishops Anglo-Catholics are represented by, 
at the most, three or four prelates; the recent vote taken in 
diocesan conferences about the new Prayer Book, to which the 
vast majority of Catholics were opposed, showed an over- 
whelming majority in its favour; even in the dioceses of London, 
Southwark and Chichester, the majority of the parish churches 
are not run on Catholic lines; while, if by a dignitary holding 
a strategic position Mr. Stewart means deans and canons, those 
who can be called Anglo-Catholic in the two provinces hardly 
amount to more than twenty. The truth is, Mr. Stewart has 
confused the growth in the decency and beauty of public worship 
with a growth in Catholicism; and also, more seriously, regards 
the traditional Anglican position as equivalent to that of the 
Anglo-Catholics. Yet the distinction is a simple one. The 
typical Anglican, high, middle or low, thinks of the Church of 
England as a separate unity, believes the Elizabethan and 
Caroline compromise to be satisfactory and, if he looks towards 
a larger body than the Church of England, looks towards the 
Anglican communion throughout the world. The typical Anglo- 
Catholic thinks of the church in this country as a part, unfor- 
tunately separate, of the Church of the West; regrets much, if 
not most, of the Reformation compromise; and, if he looks 
towards a larger unity than the Western Patriarchate, looks 
towards the Universal Church of whatever rite throughout the 
world. 

Mr. Stewart begins his history with the days of the Oxford 
Movement, and with reference to the earlier days in which 
Anglicanism was finding its formula. Even here he is an 
untrustworthy guide. It is not true that since Hooker “ it has 
been assumed ... that each Englishman was by birth a 
member of the English Church as surely as he was born a subject 
of the English throne.” By all ecclesiastical theory, and especially 
by Anglican theory, man is born a child of wrath, and is by 
baptism admitted to membership of the church. Again, in his 
account of the Tractarian controversy, Mr. Stewart displays an 
inadequate mastery of his subject. Before Newman wrote 
Tract XC, Santa Clara had shown how the articles might be 
squared with Tridentine doctrine, and there is not necessarily, 
as Mr. Stewart occasionally suggests, anything disingenuous in 
Catholic treatment of Protestant formularies. He too often 
forgets that the whole basis of the Anglican compromise is that 
most of the defining documents are susceptible of two inter- 
pretations, and that the ideal of comprehensiveness must involve 
the use of the same formula by different persons in different 
ways. It is a system singularly open to criticism; but it is not 
fair to attack for dishonesty those who take advantage of it. 
To speak of “ the exhibition of sheer bad faith ” is to ignore the 
fact that ever since the first Prayer Book was issued in 1549 
it has been disobeyed, and that all subsequent books have resulted 
in acts of disobedience by clergy of all schools. Those with an 
insular view naturally fasten on one kind of disobedience as 
evidence of bad faith; but an impartial historian will recognise 
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that the man who turns the Prayer Book service into a colourable 
copy of the Roman Mass is not acting any more disingenuously 
than the man who, by omitting the daily services, picking his 
prayers as he pleases and ignoring the course of the Christian 
year, makes null the whole ideal of public worship set out in 
the Prayer Book. 

In many ways Mr. Stewart is impartial. He sees the absurdity 
of a persecuting modernist movement, advocated by Dr. Major 
and headed by Dr. Barnes; he has a chapter, not very relevant 
perhaps, but entertaining enough, on the controversial methods 
of Dr. Inge; and he is sympathetic to the scholarship and courage 
of the authors of Essays Catholic and Critical. He is not, 
however, always up to date in his information. He seems to be 
ignorant of the decision by most of the Orthodox churches in 
favour of Anglican orders, and the practical rapprochement 
which has followed that admission; and in his discussion on 
what is “orthodox ’’ Anglo-Catholic doctrine, he appears to 
have been singularly unfortunate in the books he has read, or 
very careless in reading them. He mocks at what he supposes 
to be this doctrine as contrasted with the Roman adherence to 
tradition; yet surely there is nothing very fantastic in the 
theory that the disgraceful schisms which have rent Christendom 
have resulted in a general confusion which prevents the existence 
of a sound and universal tradition. The same thing happens in 
the political world: since the making of the United States, 
Americans have found it harder to hold to the common European 
tradition, and Europeans to appreciate and absorb the American 
contribution to that tradition. 

Those who know something in practice of the movement 
Mr. Stewart discusses will be disappointed at the almost complete 
absence of references to two most important aspects—the social 
work and the work against Puritanism. The names of Dolling, 
Stanton, Stewart Headlam, Scott Holland, Neville Figgis, do not 
occur in the book; and the unfortunate consequence is that a 
reader who comes to the subject without previous knowledge 
will be left with the impression that the chief concerns of the 
Catholic leaders were liturgical and theological, while it is no 
exaggeration to say that the movement owes its vitality and its 
position, such as it is, to the work in the slums, on the platform, 
and in defence of the arts, especially of the theatre and the music 
hall, and of their legitimate place in human life. 

R. Ex.is Roperts. 


JEAN CHARLIER DE GERSON 


John Gerson, Reformer and Mystic. By James L. Conno.ty, 
M.A., S.T.B. B. Herder Book Co. 8s. 6d. 


Gerson’s memory suffers from the fact that neither Catholics 
nor Protestants can be wholehearted about him. He was so 
intolerant as to burn John Hus and so unorthodox as to put the 
Council above the Pope. In fact, he was the embodiment of 
that supremely French quality le sens commun. He came from 
its home, North-Eastern France; he was of thrifty peasant 
stock, the eldest of ten children in one of those close-knit French 
families held together for life by intense loyalty. A respect for 
institutions, a strict morality, an instinct for the mean was in 
his blood; his clear French intellect, his passionate French 
patriotism, were the servants not the masters of his practical 
sense. If he has escaped canonisation by any form of orthodoxy, 
this does not mean that he was not a great European. 

Father Connolly has done as much for his hero’s memory as 
his disqualifications allow. His book is at once naive and pre- 
tentious : naive because he tries so hard to excuse Gerson for not 
always seeing eye to eye with the Pope, and because he never 
seems quite certain of the difference between contemporary 
evidence and a statement by a Catholic historian; pretentious 
because he is an American, writing a thesis. Not knowing 
much about the fifteenth century, he scarcely appreciates 
Gerson’s position. He might have learnt much from Creighton, 
Rashdall, and Huizinga, but then neither The History of the 
Popes, nor Medicval Universities, nor The Warning of the Middle 
Ages has the papal nihil obstat. As an orthodox apologist rather 
than a philosopher, he makes too much of Gerson as a mystic, 
in which field he was little more than a vulgarisateur, and does 
less than justice to him as a statesman. But he has written the 
fullest account in English (or rather American) that exists at 
present; he at least gives Gerson credit for disinterested, if 
mistaken, zeal; and he quotes quite a lot from his Latin, if 
disappointingly little from his vernacular, writings. 
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As Huizinga’s subtle and profound work has shown, the early 
fifteenth century was a neurotic age. Medieval institutions 
were breaking down. There were more rival Popes, rival 
Emperors, and crazy kings, more endemic warfare and murderous 
rivalry, a more open contempt for law, justice, and morality, 
than the rude framework of society could endure. Inter- 
nationalism, nationalism, feudalism, each seemed to be leading 
straight to social anarchy. Greater wealth, finer culture, a 
stronger command over nature, improved weapons, and com- 
munications, all the best points of medizevalism, seemed merely 
to have encouraged licentiousness and fomented disorder. 
Chivalry found its code in the prurient sensuality of the Roman 
de la Rose, and, for the ignorant and unlearned, crude devil- 
worship seemed to be swamping the creed of Christianity. Out- 
bursts of hysteria from a teeming soil of superstition and credulity 
showed how profoundly the teaching of the Fathers of the Faith 
had been misunderstood and misinterpreted, and even more 
dangerous to the health of society than the cynical corruption 
and murderous rivalry of the rich and powerful was the gullibility 
and the blind restlessness of the masses. The hungry sheep 
were being fed on wind and mist, and beginning to show a morbid 
taste for the diet. An unripe civilisation was rapidly growing 
rotten. 

At the age of thirty-two, Gerson, after eighteen years at the 
University of Paris, became its Chancellor. He thus found himself 
at the head of one of the few institutions which still commanded 
respect in Europe. It was a rare opportunity for a man of his 
type—courageous, conciliatory, conservative, and practical. His 
roots were in the humble and pious family from which he had 
sprung, whose members he still continued to advise; the Univer- 
sity had shown him he could preach and organise, and had trained 
him in the best thought of the Middle Ages; his nature made 
him proof against the over-subtlety of scholasticism, and though 
Occani’s sharp distinction between Science and Faith was the 
fashionable doctrine of the day, it never led him, as it led others, 
to virtual scepticism. No man was ever less of a pedant. He 
had long fought against the hair-splitting and heresy-hunting 
which divided the ranks of the orthodox; against the passion 
for novelty which welcomed obscurity as an opportunity for 
intellectual gymnastics. As a teacher, his object was to make 
education a preparation for life. As Chancellor, he steadily 
pursued a policy of strengthening the position of the University 
in the life of the country. He tried to use it as a fulerum to 
improve education generally. He found time himself to take 
classes of small children, to encourage diocesan schools for the 
clergy, to improve the quality of preaching, to make the colleges 
and the “‘ courses ” schools of manners and sources of inspiration. 
He wanted the University to stand for courageous criticism of 
public affairs; he preached many times before the King and 
the Court, and attacked excessive taxation, self-indulgence and 
callousness, superstition and vanity, with the authority of a 
priest and the knowledge of a peasant. He knew at first hand 
what extortion and anarchy meant for the humble, and 
Charles VII. must have found him nearly as tiresome as Jeanne 
d’Arc herself. John the Fearless of Burgundy was his patron, 
but when the Duke of Orleans was murdered at Burgundy’s 
instigation, Gerson instantly repudiated the defence of tyrannicide 
put forward by John’s jackal, Jean Petit, and never faltered 
in his denunciation of political assassination, though in the end 
his opposition meant exile for himself. Yet he was no blind 
partisan. The champion of the secular clergy, he yet contrived 
to get the regular Dominicans restored to the University, and 
all through the long preliminaries of the Conciliar Movement, 
though he saw clearly how the refusal of any of the rival Popes 
to resign was poisoning Europe, he tried hard to avoid the 
revolutionary step of deposition by the Council of all the three 
Popes. Yet when the time came, as head of the French delegation 
at Constance, it was he that prevented the flight of John XXII. 
from scattering the panic-stricken fathers. And he fought to 
the last for drastic reform by the Council before it should commit 
suicide by electing a Pope, and stood up against Martin V. when 
that astute politician showed his hand in the matter of John of 
Falkenberg, another advocate of tyrannicide, and put the 
Support of the Teutonic Knights above the public law of Europe. 
For he believed that Popes as well as Kings were subject to the 
law of God. Exile at Vienna and retirement at Lyons were his 
reward; his failure was involved in that of the Council, and the 
new papal autocracy was at once his triumph and his disaster. 

But the most significant of all his activities was his stand 
against what he saw as heresy. He condemned Hus and he 


questioned the inspiration of St. Bridget of Sweden and St. 
Catherine of Siena, and everyone therefore combines to wish 
he had been more broad-minded. He believed in sanity, in 
discipline, in moderation and common sense; he distrusted seers 
of visions, especially feminine ones; he was a responsible states- 
man representing a great institution, and a man of intellect. He 
sprang from the people and he knew their helplessness; with 
his whole soul he hated sensationalism. Perhaps he ought to 
have seen that ‘“ Jean et Jeanne,” Jeanne d’Are whose inspira- 
tion he championed, and John Hus, whom he burnt, were of the 
same spirit. But Hus had swallowed whole the vitriolic negations 
of Wycliffe. He was a Slav libertarian and democrat, and 
Gerson, like a true Latin, was for authority and hierarchy. Even 
if Gerson could have foreseen that Hus, like Joan, was to be the 
prophet of militant nationalism, ought he to have tried, before 
the Hussite Wars, for that compromise which even they could 
only force for a time on the defenders of orthodoxy? If he 
had championed Hus at Constance, he would have destroyed 
conciliar unity just when it most needed consolidating, and so 
stultified what he stood for. He condemned the Flagellants, 
though he defended the Brethren of the Common Life; he tried 
to shame kings and nobles out of their astrological delusions ; 
he fiercely denounced the Roman de la Rose ; he drew together and 
enforced by homely parables and humorous anecdotes all that 
the Church had to teach about human dignity and responsibility, 
sound morality and self-respect; he was a born healer of sick 
souls, a sworn enemy of neurotic vanity, of sham and morbid 
asceticism and merely selfish retirement from the world; and 
in so far as order and sanity returned to Europe, his attitude 
triumphed. Luther and Ignatius both found something to admire 
in works, the popularity of which lasted down to their day. 
Anyway, Gerson, who yearned over the hungry sheep without 
a shepherd as deeply, and could speak to them in their own 
language as simply and directly, as Wycliffe and Hus, would haye 
none of the doctrines of Oxford or of Prague. For Wycliffe and 
Hus were seers of visions and dreamers of dreams. They could 
afford to be prophets of another age. It was Gerson’s business 
to serve his generation. KENNETH BELL. 


KEATS THROUGH FRENCH EYES 


Life of John Keats. By Atsberr ERLANDE. 
Marion Roprnson. Cape. 10s. 6d. 


It is strange that there should be anything new to say about 
Keats. As to his life, we know all on earth there is to know, 
and more than we ought. Letters written in a diseased state 
of mind, and meant for one person only, have been unearthed, 
published, and pried into. ‘‘ Severn, I shall die easy,’’ were his 
last words; but had he known what the “ curiosity of nations ”’ 
would do with his remains, his death would have been less 
serene. As for the appraisal of his work, it is hard to imagine 
what can be added to the judgments of Palgrave, Colvin, Bradley, 
de Sélincourt, Middleton Murry, Garrod, and a dozen others. 

Yet all these judgments are insular, and perhaps something 
may be learnt from noting how so English a poet strikes a 
competent foreigner. For a large element in Keats’s achievement 
lies in a revealing, imaginative, and illimitably suggesting beauty 
of phrase, which may conceivably prejudice our minds in his 
favour, and make us fancy he is greater in other respects than 
he really is. A foreigner is free, to some extent, from this 
disturbing influence; and it is interesting to see whether the 
poet still remains great when what we may call the linguistic 
equation has been eliminated. M. Erlande is a Frenchman and 
a poet; he has thus two important qualifications for this necessary 
task. 

He can, of course, add nothing to what has been dug out by 
Colvin and Amy Lowell; and his book, being written for his 
own countrymen, is almost naive in its presentation of facts 
which are perfectly familiar to us. Comparing it, for instance, with 
Colvin’s monograph in the ‘ English Men of Letters ”’ series, 
we find practically nothing, except a detail or two from Amy 
Lowell, which is not already in Colvin. And, incidentally, Colvin 
can be purchased for two shillings, while this book costs half 
a guinea! To be worth translating, then, there ought to have 
been at least eight and sixpence worth of specially valuable 
French appreciation; and we fear there is not. The preface, by 
Mr. Middleton Murry, is worth something; but we have seen it 
before in other works of Mr. Murry’s. The translation itself 
reveals its origin on every page. There are the short paragraphs, 
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jerky and startling, which the French affect and which annoy us. 
There is a sentence like this: ‘‘ The fact of the disease which 
had killed their mother increased the anxieties of the good old 
woman.” There are apostrophes and rhetorical turns which 
suit the Gallic genius, but which we reject. A paragraph begins 
* Richard Abbey !’’? What Richard Abbey had done to deserve 
a note of exclamation is hard to conceive. The author goes on 
to tell us the extraordinary facts that he was a dealer in tea and 
coffee, and that his warehouse was at 4, Pancras Lane. A plain 
comma was surely enough for activities of that kind. 

There is perhaps but one page in which the poet-critic in 
M. Erlande is suffered to reveal himself. Speaking of the attempts 
made to explain the origin of Mndymion, he tells us, from his 
own experience, ‘‘ The finest poems spring spontaneously from 
us after a period of natural labour of which we are unconscious; 
the poems which are never written, but always thought of, 
produce those fruits which from one season to another wither at 
the end of a branch, and only fall to the ground when the tree 
dies.” The poet does not resolve to write on a nightingale or a 
Grecian urn; he writes because he cannot help writing. Even 
Goethe, the most self-conscious and purposed of poets, ** piped but 
as the linnets sing.” 

The results of the deeper study of Keats are mainly two. The 
first is the total destruction of the old idea of the poet’s personal 
character. So far from being the ‘* mannikin ” of Byron’s fancy, 
or the hardly less neurotic weakling as conceived by Shelley, 
he is known to us as self-confident, sure, almost stubborn in his 
determination to work out his own mind. The second is the 
perception that, with all his love of sensuous beauty, he was far 
from being the mere poet. He had in him more than the germ 
of a philosophy. ‘ Scenery is fine, but human nature is finer.” 
And he might almost have agreed with Browning that ‘“ little 
else than the study of mind is worth study.” 

I mean [said he] to follow Solomon’s directions, Get learning, get 
understanding. The road lies through application, study, and 
thought. I have been hovering for some time between an exquisite 


sense of the luxurious and a love for philosophy. J shall turn all 
my mind to the latter. 


He had begun to do so before he died. He would never have 
said again what he said in Lamia, “* Do not all charms fly at the 
mere touch of cold philosophy? ” 

It is told of Virgil that he meant, after devoting three years to 
the perfecting of the 4neid, to renounce poetry altogether and 
give himself to philosophic study and meditation. It is not easy 
to picture a Keats who had cast poetry aside. But it is more 
than likely that, if he had lived, his poems would have been 
informed with a depth of thought and meaning the comparative 
lack of which is the only considerable defect that the severest 
criticism can now find in him. 


ANCIENT MEDICINE 


The Mystery and Art of the Apothecary. By C. J. S. Tuompson, 
Lane. 12s. 6d. 

The earliest records of the practice of medicine are extremely 
obscure. Among the Jews it appears to have been confined to the 
priests, who, it is recorded, administered a few uncertain remedies. 
The Egyptians made some progress, and it is in their papyri 
that we find the first written accounts of medicine. But medicine 
as a science freed from superstition may reasonably be held to 
have originated in the Periclean Age with Hippocrates, who, born at 
Cos in 460 B.c., towers above all the physicians of antiquity. 
Five centuries separate him from Galen, doctor to the Emperor 
Marcus Aurelius and founder of experimental physiology, whose 
history forms one of the chief epochs in the annals of medicine, 
and who was regarded as an infallible guide until the sixteenth 
century. So that in the Dark Ages, when only wretched transla- 
tions of Galen and Hippocrates were in circulation, monastic 
plant lovers pored over herbals and gropingly tried to cure their 
neighbours. Abuses were committed. The Church intervened, 
and a Papal Edict in the twelfth century forbade monks to 
neglect religion for anatomy. As time went on, however, and 
knowledge increased, nearly every monastery boasted of its 
physician, its pharmacy, and its laboratory. 

Western thinkers without doubt obtained their first glimpses of 
science in the eleventh and twelfth centuries from the Arabs. 
This period is marked by the introduction of valuable remedies 
both from vegetable productions and chemical processes as Greek 
works with commentaries from Islam gradually reached Christen- 
dom. The School of Salerno—first of its kind and a great centre 
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of Greco-Arabic culture—heralded the dawn of a new movement, 
and the art of the apothecary came into prominence in Europe. 

In the Middle Ages, an apothecary appears to have been the 
name for a general practitioner of medicine whose business it was 
to keep a shop for the sale of remedies. It was not until the 
accession of Henry VIII. that the different branches of the profes- 
sion were distinguished, and that each had its province and 
particular privileges assigned to it by law. In 1511 an Act of 
Parliament was passed by which in consideration of “ the great 
inconvenience of ignorant persons practising physic or surgery, 
to the grievous hurt, damage and destruction of many of the 
King’s liege people” it was ordered that no one should practise 
as surgeon or physician in the City of London or within seven miles 
of it until he had first been examined, approved and admitted 
by the Bishop of London or the Dean of St. Paul’s, assisted by 
Doctors of Physic and other “ expert persons.” Pharmacists 
were not to overstep the mark. They were to be skilful and sharp- 
sighted in the nature of all plants, to use true weight and measure, 
and to keep shop honestly without meddling or advising. A 
century later we find the apothecaries in total disregard of laws 
and edicts, prescribing as well as dispensing. Such barefaced 
encroachment naturally led to endless dissensions with the College 
of Physicians. Tracts were issued on both sides, and the con- 
troversy was only ended in 1703 by the decision of the House of 
Lords. 

Mr. C. J. S. Thompson gives us an illuminating and erudite 
piece of work which brings together a large number of facts 
about the apothecary’s work from legendary times to these days. 
In Chapter IV. he describes the Sacred Sealed Earth or Terra 
Sigillata, one of the oldest remedies referred to by Herodotus, 
which reached the height of its fame in the Renaissance. It was 
believed to be a definite antidote against poison. Small wonder 
that Venetian ladies were willing to pay any price for such a 
discovery. Made of clay found in the Isle of Lemnos and mixed 
with goat’s blood, it was pounded into lozenges by the Priestesses 
of Diana and sealed with a sacred seal. Galen, mystified by the 
tales which he heard, made two journeys to the island in order to 
investigate the peculiar merits of this preparation. Mr. Thompson 
writes most interestingly, too, about Henry VIII. Too few of us 
remember that this King, who pursued fancy after fancy, dabbled 
in physics and, with sublime imagination, composed splendid 
prescriptions. Surely an echo of Tudor phantasy is flung back 
to us as we work our way through a jumble of coral, gold and 
silver, unicorn’s horns and pearl, rosebuds, honeysuckle, violets, 
worms slit and washed with white wine, and “ oyle of roses washed 
in water of garden lilies.” These are fine remedies, but it is ill 
work to quote them at random. Mr. Thompson’s book must be 
read in its entirety. 


A PLANET ON HORSEBACK 


José Antonio Paez. 
mann. 15s. 


One has only to read the life of José Antonio Paez to under- 
stand why the South American Continent came to be divided 
into ten separate nations and three colonies, instead of being 
one great federation like the United States. There was sufficient 
explosive individuality—of the kind Paez had—in the Iberian 
peoples, to double that number if the Almighty had not thought- 
fully given them enough indolence and apathy to keep these out- 
bursts sporadic. For every Iberian is a world of his own, 
spinning on his own axis: his own state, his own constitution, his 
own military dictator. 

Paez himself was better than a world; he was a planet on 
horseback, and white “on all four sides,” as he was fond of 
boasting. The fewer his followers the more powerful and 
brilliant he was. He was the ideal guerilla chief; the command 
of a thousand men would have embarrassed him. He had not 
Bolivar’s genius for leadership, the ability to hold himself away 
from men and so govern them. With his own bands of ragged 
and half-naked llanero horsemen Paez was so familiar that they 
thought nothing of clapping him heartily on the back, stealing 
the food from his plate, or snatching the cup from his hands, as 
though he were the commonest soldier. A true Ilanero, he was 
never happy out of the saddle, no more at home on foot than a 
sailor is on land. But mounted, he developed a kind of sixth 
sense—a sense of the plains, of the great, merciless Iano of the 
Orinoco basin. There he was alive to every stratagem, 
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swimming his horse over rivers and flooded regions that seemed 
impassable, creeping to the windward of his enemy and firing 
the grass, knowing how to stampede his enemy’s horse and 
moving his own columns great distances so that even the vultures, 
which crowded down in hundreds when animals were slaughtered, 
did not betray him. 

Paez was only nineteen when he left his ranch to take part in 
the struggle for Venezuelan independence, and it was charac- 
teristic of the confusion of the times that he began by fighting 
on the wrong side. His political enemies made the most of this 
little accident in later years; but Paez was no traitor. Whole 
companies changed sides, officers deserted, in the fashion of the 
Chinese wars. Fighting was desultory. There was a kind of 
open season for warfare every year as the long, guerilla campaign 
dragged on. It is a curious fact that out of Venezuela’s popu- 
lation of 800,000 people only a very few thousands were engaged 
in fighting. Single combats were frequent. Pdéez himself, the 
commander-in-chief, was often engaged in Homeric duel, and 
was frequently cut off from his men and spent hours searching 
for them. The Anglo-Saxon, who prefers everything, including 
his killing, to be well organised and efficient, must be first amused 
and then horrified, as he was in Ireland in recent years, by the 
alternations of bitter cruelty and almost ludicrous brotherly love 
in the Venezuelan campaign. The patriots, and even the 
royalists with their sullen, disciplined infantry, seem to us at 
times like children playing with firearms. The leaders, who 
had openly massacred all their prisoners for ten years, were 
capable of acts of exquisite hidalguia. A prisoner might be 
returned because of his courage in single combat; and the 
opposing general, not to be outdone, would send back eight 
picked men to replace him. A man like the cruel Boves might 
execute his own officers and send their heads fried in olive oil to 
the base; but when Bolivar and Morillo met at Santa Ana during 
the truce, they embraced and walked arm in arm down the street 
to the banquet which was waiting them and toasted each other 
with the courtliest rhetoric. Pdez, who was present, was com- 
pletely carried away. He wrote: ‘‘ History presents nothing 
more beautiful or grand; such a spectacle proves that the human 
heart, even although the passions harden it, always preserves a 
sensibility that needs but little to make it manifest itself in all its 
greatness.” Hostilities, of course, broke out again soon after- 
wards, but the butchery of prisoners ceased. 

Mr. Cunninghame Graham’s narrative suffers from a certain 
amount of repetition. We forget how many times and at what 
varying ages he tells us Paez could not read or write, or how big 
the population of Venezuela was. On the other hand, his know- 
ledge of the terrain is, of course, unequalled; and his intimate 
understanding of South American life and history enables him, 
once more, to rise splendidly to the richness and excitement of 
an heroic theme, 


GOING, GOING—GONE 


Pomp and Circumstance. By E. pe Gramonr, ex-Duchesse de 
Clermont Tonnerre. Translated from the French by Brian 

W. Downs. Cape. 10s. 6d. 
Aristocratic France of the end of the nineteenth century, with 
its arrogance and leisured stateliness, its traditions and prejudices, 
has the fascination of a world close in time and space, yet remote 


in spirit. And Madame de Gramont is a clever chronicler, with 
an acute and satirical vision and a flair for detail. She excels 
at little portraits and at rendering atmosphere. The high 


Society of France, moving between the Faubourg St. Germain, 
Cannes, and its country chateaux, is amusingly mirrored in her 
pages. Such a sketch as that of Yolande de Luynes, “an 
admirable stage-manager to herself,” and her triumphal progress 
towards Cannes amid subservient station-masters, is more than 
amusing : it is significant. So also the picture of the débutante : 
tight-laced morally as well as physically, in her innocence and 
her pink muslin, the maiden waltzed, under the experienced and 
supercilious gaze of the ‘“‘ marrying men, who came to make sure 
that the little girl about whom they had been approached was 
hot impossible”; though they soon left for some livelier, if less 
Teputable, entertainment. Her impression of the opera and its 
fashionable audience is brilliant, and she preserves, for all her 
sophistication, an affection for the country and for old things 
and places that is attractive. Her reminiscences of childhood 
are often fresh and delightful. 


In short, the author offers us, at random, the contents of her 
mind and memory—the bag is a mixed one. Interesting observa- 
tion too often neighbours trivial gossip and cheap wit. There 
are too many people in the book, and they are often insignificant 
as well as unpleasant; while her rambling, cog-d-l’dne manner of 
writing, regardless of chronological and often of logical sequence, 
though sometimes attractive, tends to become irritating. In 
the chapter on England this is markedly the case. The licence 
of speech she allows herself will doubtless increase the sale of 
her book. 

But the high claim made for her by Mr. Bromfield in his 
preface is absurd; Au Temps des Equipages is only excellent 
journalism. It will not bear comparison with Saint-Simon’s 
work, which is history, nor (save perhaps in the passage about 
the opera above mentioned) with Proust’s, which is art. Mr. 
Downs’s translation has caught much of the verve and vividness 
of the original; but it betrays insufficient care for the niceties of 
either language. ‘‘ Saloon” for salon is, no doubt, a concession 
to America, where the book is printed; but we do not say “‘ my 
sixteen years,” or “repost ”’; and what will an English reader 
make of *‘ the flakiness of the tuti”’? 


AN IRISH HEARTBREAK HOUSE 


Clare Drummer. By V.S. Pritcuerr. Benn. ‘7s. 6d. 


Wilde said that Whistler invented London fog, and it may 
be said of Tchehov that he has created the futile garrulous 
Englishman. Apart from direct imitations of the Russian like 
Heartbreak House or Miss Beatrice Mayor’s The Pleasure Garden, 
there is almost no play or novel now which does not contain some 
of those indeterminate drifting people whom we once called 
Russian, but recognise now as being also English. The change 
is not so much, perhaps, in the actual characters as in the way 
of presenting them. A tea-party in the old convention was 
ordered and even epigrammatic. As a rule there were general 
topics of conversation in which everyone alertly took part; the 
talk moved briskly till the moment when the guests departed. 
The new convention emphasises the long pauses, when a teaspoon 
is dropped or the clock strikes, the irrelevance of much that is 
said, the fact that one man is silent because he is absent-minded 
and another talkative because he is rather drunk. The characters 
no longer make patterns and wheel in phalanxes; they drift 
about talking to themselves and sometimes butting into other 
people, and it is this occasional understanding between one 
person and another—in a world of Hamlets and Peer Gynts— 
which gives the novelist his thread. 

Now, there are dangers in a method of this kind. It skirts 
triviality and boredom, and even complete incomprehension. 
Clare Drummer avoids these dangers, though it tumbles into one 
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or two pitfalls of its own. The characters are all Irish, and this 
gives the author the chance of making them wilder and less 
responsible than if they had been English. They live in a creaking 
old house on the coast near Dublin, which belongs to a lunatic 
colonel and is ruled by a scheming, unescapable wife. Colonel 
Drummer stamps about muttering “Too many women,” 
measuring the height of doors or putting placards in the garden, 
** Do not cut these flowers.’ In the afternoon he plays patience 
in the drawing-room, and if anyone intrudes the cards are snapped 
up and the Colonel flies out of the room in a rage. The other 
characters are his daughter Clare, who is moping over an un- 
successful love-affair, a pair of lovers, a doctor, some tea-drinkers 
of both sexes, a gardener, and so on. Captain Tremble, late of 
the British Army, the Black and Tans and a dozen other un- 
profitable businesses, who at the moment is engaged in writing 
guide-books and in concealing the fact that he drinks whisky, 
walks into their company and becomes the centre of buzzing 
intrigue. Colonel Drummer dislikes him because he gets up early 
in the morning and occupies the bathroom; Mrs. Drummer 
pounces on him as a suitor for her daughter; he is pulled this 
way and that by cranks and gossipers. None of them except 
Mrs. Drummer has any effective will-power, and she is such a 
fool that she only succeeds in mystifying people instead of making 
them do what she wants. The Colonel dies, Tremble drifts into 
a love-affair with the daughter, but doesn’t quite bring it off; and 
on the last page she runs out of the house to catch the boat for 
England. 

The book is inconclusive and a bit muddled, but that is part 
of its intention. It contains passages of genuine eccentric 
comedy, and many of the characters—in particular, the Colonel— 
are bitingly vivid. Its chief fault is that the author in avoiding 
clichés has dotted his descriptions with strange and sometimes 
conflicting metaphors, which dazzle rather than enlighten the 
reader. 


SHORTER NOTICES 


Life and Work in Prehistoric Times. 
12s. 6d. 


Written on rather more popular lines than its predecessors in 
Messrs. Kegan Paul’s History of Civilisation, this imaginative recon- 
struction of man’s life prior to the ages of written record is, nevertheless, 
a welcome addition to that great and still growing historical library. 
One uses the word “imaginative” in no invidious sense. Professor 
Renard has collated his archeological data with care; and if at times 
he seems a little too ready to stress the ethnographical guesses and 
myths of the classical writers, he knows, of course, that in the vast 
majority of cases they had no knowledge, save that of human nature, 
to support them. Although it is not unrefreshing to find a modern 
ethnographer who is not also an ardent diffusionist, it cannot be denied 
that Professor Renard is apt to underestimate the natural sympathy 
and curiosity which man nearly always inspires in his fellows, provided, 
of course, there is no economic quarrel or ritual taboo to mar their 
intercourse. It is as a social animal that man has conquered his 
world, and it would seem, therefore, that peace is more natural than 
war. Again, when writing of the advance in pottery, he refers to 
vitrifaction, ‘‘ which at a later date will transform earthenware into 
porcelain and finally give birth to glass.” Glass, of course, preceded 
porcelain by millenniums. Writing of the horse, he points out that 
“the Bible, which tells one not to covet one’s neighbour’s ass or his 
ox, says nothing about the horse, and we may conclude that it was 
then a rarity.” But the Bible is well aware of the horse, which must 
have been a familiar animal in Palestine and Egypt for several centuries 
before the Israelites became a people. At other times the professor 
is oblivious of—or at any rate ignores—the conjectures of his pre- 
decessors in the same field, even in the same series! His imaginative 
reconstruction of the beginnings of agriculture and the domestication 
of animals, for instance, is less ingenious than that of Professor Childe 
in The Most Ancient East; and his reference to the perforated battle 
axe is so perfunctory that one is led to suppose he is unaware of 
Professor Childe’s argument that “ this exceptional device . . . was 
invented in one single centre (Mesopotamia) and diffused thence.” 
However, in a work of this compass such blemishes are of small 
importance, and the only real quarrel one has with Professor Renard 
is that he stresses the antipathy rather than the sympathy between 
peoples. Even in the modern world, with its long history of war 
and strife, men of transparent good will—Penn and Livingstone, for 
instance—have travelled, respected and unharmed, among primitive 
peoples trained in the use of lethal weapons. 


Nudity in Modern Life. By Maurice PaArMELEE. With an Intro- 
duction by Havetock Exuis. Noel Douglas. 12s. 6d. 

Dr. Parmelee spent several years in Germany after the war and took 
part in the Nachtkultur movement which he describes in this book. 
It is an interesting and not too fanatical account of people who believe 
in nudity as a cultural and social ideal. Dr. Parmelee makes out a 
fair case for them, chiefly by contrasting their vigour and frankness 
with the prudery of silly people. If gymnosophists (this is the name 
they have adopted) confined themselves to the fact that sunlight and 


By G. Renarp. Kegan Paul. 
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fresh air are good for health, there would be nothing more to be said 
But they go on to make some fantastic claims. ‘* Gymnosophy,” they 
say, is democratic, moral, zsthetic, humanitarian, eugenical, ete., ete, 
They do not actually go so far as to say that it is intellectual, but they 
imagine a world Utopia in which everyone will go without clothes, in 
which the northern races will migrate to hotter zones and only the 
fittest (by sexual selection) will survive. The book is not nearly as 
mad as this suggests, and probably few of the sunburnt Germans who 
go off for week-ends and leave their clothes in the railway station have 
ever troubled to think such nonsense. Whether they take kindly to the 
word “‘ gymnosophy ” Dr. Parmelee does not explain. At any rate, 
they are courageous people and—unlike the Dress Reform Society 
which meets occasionally wearing frock-coats, top hats and gaiters— 
put their much more revolutionary theories into action, so far as the 
byelaws allow. 


The a Adventures of Balboa. By Arrnur Srrawn. Lane, 
12s. 6d. 

It is not clear on what grounds the publishers assert (on the paper 
wrapper of this book) that ‘“‘ not one among the thousands who have 
read the adventures of Cortes, Columbus, and even Pizarro, have 
heard more than the name of Balboa.’’ Mr. Arthur Strawn, for one, 
has (or “ have ’?) evidently made a very careful study of every event 
of Balboa’s career. And he has performed a very timely work; for 
although all humanity is not really in this state of abysmal ignorance 
in regard to the discoverer of the Pacific, it is a fact that no good 
biography of him has yet appeared in English. That was a serious 
deficiency, which Mr. Strawn has met with a book which combines 
very cleverly a background of solid reading with a frankly popular 
style. His first picture of Balboa, a bankrupt stowaway, emerging 
suddenly from an empty barrel on the deck of a Spanish warship 
bound for Darien, strikes the note for the rest of the book. He does 
not find it altogether easy to make a hero of Balboa—a hard man, 
an intriguer, and cruel to those who crossed his path. But all the 
Conquistadores were that. Balboa, at any rate, treated the Indians 
decently. Moreover, he had imagination, and deserves to be remem- 
bered, if for nothing else, as the leader of that gallant little band 
which, on September 25th, 1513, stood “‘ silent upon a peak in Darien.” 
It was not, of course, ‘‘ stout Cortez,’ who was hundreds of miles 
away at the time: that was the poet’s licence. This is a sound and 
most readable book. 


Black Jack House. By L. ALLEN Harker. Murray. 7s. 6d. 


The author of Miss Esperance and Mr. Wycherley may always be 
relied upon, and if the present story is not equal to her best, it is still 
well above the average of its class. The story is dominated through- 
out by Faith Haviell, whom we meet first as a small child and leave 
while still a girl in her early teens, and who makes only occasional 
and brief appearances in the narrative, yet is never absent from the 
reader’s mind. The child is illegitimate, the daughter of a careless 
young aristocrat killed in the war and the niece of a country antiquary 
who buys antiques for a local firm. The marriage of the mother to an 
unpleasantly smug young engineer, and the subsequent estrangement 
of mother and child, is related with an unusually shrewd sense of social 
values, and the happy ending of the girl’s adoption by her father's 
family is quite unstrained. It is a story of character and its develop- 
ment, and is told with an unaffected directness that is very agreeable. 


The Storm of Steel. By Ernst Jiincer. 
CrEeIGHTON. Chatto and Windus. 7s. 6d. 
This book stands out hard and clear amid the recent torrent of 
war books. It is not fiction, it is not propaganda, it belongs neither 
to the school of the enchanted, who are few, nor that of the fashionable 
(and most vicariously) disenchanted. It is the rewritten journal of 
a young officer of the Hanoverian Fusiliers who fought on the Western 
front from 1915 until the last of his fourteen wounds forced him out 
of the line for good, near Bapaume, during the ferocious summer of 
1918. He was, essentially, neither a lover nor a hater of war; he was 
a lover of Germany, and he accepted her war. But he was both 
intelligent and sensitive, and fully alive to the virtues of the mysterious 
beings, unseen and incalculable, who lay in the opposite trenches; 
his tribute to the British troops as “‘ not only the most formidable 
but the manliest and most chivalrous ’’ of Germany’s enemies comes 
convincingly from a pen such as his. Herr Jiinger has a remarkable 
gift for describing certain emotions, complex and hard of analysis, 
which beset, and still have power to bewilder, the man of even average 
sensibility who was brought by war into abrupt contact with the most 
primitive of human experiences—as witness his treatment of the 
scenes at Eparges. The book in general is memorable for achieving 
such a high degree of vividness with so little high colouring in description 
or anecdote. And the translation is good; but two or three sketch 
maps would have been a more useful supplement than Mr. R. H. 
Mottram’s rather uncomprehending “ introduction.” 


The Wet Flanders Plain. By Henry WI Ltiamson. 
Press. 25s. 

Mr. Williamson prints four hundred “ limited ” copies of the diary 
he kept during a nine days’ tramp-and-train visit to what was once 
the Western front. The book is a little too scrappy to bear the strain 
of such expensive presentation; and the note of violent bitterness 1s 
allowed more than once to rise too shrilly to be truly moving. But 
the experience was well worth recording, and a more accessible edition 
might well be considered. His accidental participation in the unveiling 
of a divisional memorial is well described, and the sketched conversation 
with an American tourist of the “ battlefields” has a nice tang to it, 
as also the picture of the souvenir-hunters on Hill 60. But all in all, 
this is raw material rather than a satisfactory book. Mr. Randolph 
Schwabe’s drawing for the title-page is a little indecisive, but his 
specially designed cover-paper is much happier. 


Translated by Basi 


Beaumont 
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In Search of Scotland. By H. V.Morron. Methuen. 7s. 6d. 

What distinguishes Mr. Morton’s work from the ruck of tourists’ 
books is the gusto with which he describes his discoveries. He travels 
always with an open mind and an open mouth; consequently, though 
he utilises all the usual ingredients, topographical, historical and 
archeological, the result is no guide-book, but information red-hot as 
he acquires it himself. Sometimes, as is inevitable, the information 
he imparts is not news to us, but even so, the fact that it was news 
to him affects us agreeably, for he has the gift of making others share 
his delighted surprise. Occasionally Mr. Morton slips, as when, apropos 
of masonic signs carved on the thirteenth century Roslin Chapel, he 
asks how could a Catholic Earl of the Middle Ages erect a Masonic 
Temple? He forgets that Free Masonry was an operative craft in 
the Middle Ages, and, apparently, does not know that the Earl in 
question, St. Clair, Earl of Orkney, was a patron of the Free Masons, 
and that his descendants were accounted hereditary grand master- 
masons of Scotland. However, such slips are rare, and whether he is 
writing of the Gowrie conspiracy or the legend that James VI was a 
substituted child ; or more intimately and immediately of the succulence 
of Scotch broth or the rich variety of a Scottish tea, Mr. Morton does 
really give us a lively and attractive account of the sister kingdom, 
even if the national sports of angling and stalking and the national 
game of golf do not appeal to him. The book is pleasantly illustrated 
with photogravure reproductions of photographs. 


About Motoring 
TESTS FOR DRIVING LICENCES 


T present anybody over 14 years of age can obtain a licence 
A to drive a motor-cycle by completing a form and paying 5s. 
The same formalities entitle anybody over 17 years of 
age to drive a car. It is common knowledge that a reform of 
motor legislation is long overdue, and that the new Government 
proposes to undertake the task at the earliest opportunity. 
Meanwhile the Royal Commission appointed in August, 1928, to 
deal with the whole subject, has just issued its recommendations, 
and two of its conclusions are exciting fierce criticism in many 
quarters. For it definitely discountenances any form of driving 
test as a condition for holding a licence; and its suggestions 
with regard to medical tests, though vague, are considered by 
many people to err on the timid side. The Commission 
recommends that every applicant for a licence should be 
compelled to sign a personal certificate of his physical fitness, 
and makes rather cloudy proposals for enforcing a medical 
examination in certain cases. 
* * * 


Every driver proceeding overseas with his car has to pass a 
driving examination in order to obtain a pass which makes him 
free of the Continental roads. No statistics are published about 
these tests, to which several thousand licensed British drivers 
submit themselves annually (they are carried out by clerks in 
the employ of the A.A. and R.A.C.). Two of the examiners 
have told me their personal experience, which is that between 
them they have rejected one man and no women over a long 
term of years; the man passed his test successfully twenty-four 
hours after his failure. This might mean that only expert 
drivers proceed overseas (though, such is not the fact). It 
probably means that a very brief experience, such as every new 
driver obtains by a series of driving lessons, fits a man to cope 
with the ordinary routine problems of a driving test. But no 
standardised road test of a practicable character is likely to prove 
Whether a man will act coolly and promptly and wisely in an 
acute road emergency. I once saw one of the best women drivers 
I know throw up her hands and scream, letting go of the wheel, 
when a cyclist lost his head four yards from her bonnet. The 
proper answer to the proposed driving test is that every novice 
automatically undergoes a far more serious test already, either 
by paying the agent who supplies his car, to teach him the art of 

ving, or by studying under the exgis of some experienced friend. 

* * * 


The clamour for medical tests is far more plausible. It is 
probable, even perhaps certain, that licences are now held by 
4 few people whose sight and hearing are below any acceptable 
canons. It is even possible that a few licensed drivers suffer 
from some heart or other functional trouble which completely 
unfits them for the road. But the only common disqualifications 
for driving are more subtle, and form matter for test by 
Psychologists rather than by the general practitioner, who alone 
can be put in charge of such tests without vast expense and an 
absurd dislocation of existing medical services. The worst 
disqualifications are psychological. The outstanding factor in 
the make-up of a good driver is a lightning reaction. If a child 
darts out of an alley, or a motor bus skids ahead of him, or some 
Tiver commits a bétise, or one of his wheels comes off, or his 
brakes fail, or any of a hundred other road emergencies develops 
2 a split second, the good driver automatically does the correct 
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This is a love story. There are only five 
characters, and two of these, although they play 
important parts in the drama, are subsidiary 
to the three principals. The “Sinner” of 
the title is the heroine, Lydia Rowe, upon 
whose personality the interest of the tale largely 
depends ; and the scenes are laid in London 
and a French sea-coast resort. Tragedy 
and comedy are intermingled, and the book, 
which begins very quietly by picturing a calm 
domestic interior, works steadily up to a vivid 
and poignant climax. 
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thing instantly. The bad driver suffers from a time lag in any 
case, and as often as not, takes the wrong action when his time 
lag has expired. How is a general practitioner going to sort out 
the time lag factor, especially when (as must occur in the first 
year of such a system) he has to shuffle his way through hundreds 
of applicants in a very short time? The problem confronting 
the examiner will be similar in character to the task of the 
specialists who classify R.A.F. pilots, but it will be far more acute 
in intensity. These specialists work under easy and simple 
terms of reference. They are given material of the highest class, 
from which they have to sift the absolute cream. The examiner 
for a motor driving licence must probably be a doctor of far 
poorer qualifications. He would be given a mixed mass of human 
material to sift, varying from the very best to the very worst. 
Unless he commits cruel injustices, often affecting a man’s entire 
career (as with transport workers, for example), it will be his 
duty to pass everybody who is not an obvious public danger, 
supposing that under the circumstances he can hope to identify 
the public dangers, which I seriously question. He could not be 
allowed to discriminate other than by saying, “ Fit to drive ” 
or “ Unfit to drive’; whereas we all know that many people 
who are safe at the wheel of a Trojan van would be perilous at the 
helm of a Bentley. He could not be allowed to say, “ This 
man is safe provided he signs the pledge,” whereas many men 
who are good drivers when sober, are untrustworthy after two 
beers or a whisky and soda; whilst other men—of the nervous 
sort—after a similar amount of alcoholic stimulant become both 
better and safer drivers. Would he, in any case, have the time 
to make, or the ability to apply, any of the scientific tests which 
enable the R.A.F. examiners to decide with approximate 
certainty that a man is, or is not, mentally and temperamentally 
suited to facing emergencies which occur at high speeds? 


* * * 


The only alternative which appears technically sound is that 
the tests should approximate in some simplified version to those 
imposed by the R.A.F. If this comparatively logical procedure 
were adopted, we should have to extract in the first year an 
enormous staff of highly-paid specialists from jobs which are 
more valuable; we should have to face the high cost of such an 
extraction; and put up with the delay involved in testing the 
two million applicants. In the second year the licence-holders 
who had been graded Al a year before, would be put through 
quickly ; and the time required for testing the first-time applicants 
would be comparatively brief. We could then return our 
specialists to their normal duties. Would the game be worth the 
candle ? R. E. DAvIDSsON. 


THE CITY 


HE market received a nasty jolt at the end of last week 
] at the unexpected rise of the American official discount 
rate, but the recovery that has since set in in New York 
shows that, as indicated in these notes last week, the big American 
interests are not apparently disposed to allow a slump to occur 
yet awhile. Apart from the making of fortunes for such favoured 
circles across the Atlantic as were in the know, one result of the 
unexpected raising of the rate has been to make the Bank of 
<ngland more communicative, which, I fear, denotes the gravity 
of the situation as far as this country is concerned. Our markets 
are now almost wholly dependent upon the United States, but, 
unfortunately, owing to the misguided attempts on the part of 
several companies to differentiate foreign shareholders, there 
has been a decided falling off in the volume of buying orders from 
New York, so that our markets have largely ceased to benefit by 
the good markets over there. The market that appears most 
promising from the speculative point of view is that of South 
Africans, and, in particular, Rhodesians and the finance com- 
panies interested therein. Purchases of Consolidated Diamond 
Mines of South-West Africa at about 25s. 3d., Consolidated Mines 
Selection at about 17s. 6d., and Rand Selection Corporation at 
about 17s. 3d., might easily show a sharp improvement during 
the next few weeks. 
* * * 


According to some official figures that have been issued by 
the Canadian authorities, the amount of new Canadian securities 
sold abroad in 1928 was $220,000,000, of which no less than 
$191,000,000 were placed in the United States, the total invest- 
ments of which country in Canada are estimated to exceed 
$3,500,000,000. It is stated that, on the other hand, Canadian 
financiers invested $101,000,000 in the United States, and that 
the total holdings of Canadians in United States securities is 
almost $1,000,000,000. I think it probable that the latter 
figure is an over-statement, for I have discovered from actual 
experience that some bond issues that were ostensibly made in 
Canada were really all, or practically all, subscribed by United 
States citizens. Also, there would, of course, be included in this 


— 


total the huge investments of some of the Canadian investment 
trusts and insurance offices—in particular the Sun Life of Canada 
which must be one of the biggest investors in the world: This 
is certainly a Canadian company, but, as many of its policyholders 
are inhabitants of these islands, a portion of that office’s invest. 
ments would be indirectly for people this side of the Atlantic 
Still, it is undoubtedly a fact that Canadians are buying more 
and more of their own investments. 


* * * 


Quite frequently one comes across the statement that there 
are over 700,000 shareholders in the railway companies in this 
country, which is about the same number as that of the workers 
employed thereon. A fallacy that should be obvious at sight 
but is never pointed out when these figures are mentioned, is 
that whereas a signalman on the London, Midland and Scottish 
cannot at the same time be a signalman or a guard on the Southern 
Railway, one and the same person can hold stock in each of the 
four big railway companies. One would hardly expect a high 
official to overlook this fact, but I have before me the report of 
a speech to the York Rotary Club by the Assistant Passenger 
Manager of the North-Eastern area of the London and North 
Eastern Railway, in which appears the following statement : 

Seven hundred and fifty thousand people own these railways. 


One person in every sixty and one householder in every fifteen is a 
shareholder. 


In the working of these railways, 677,148 persons were employed, 

so that one man in every eighteen was employed as a railwayman, 

I have been at some pains to get the actual figures, and am 

informed by Messrs. Smith, Dalby-Welch, Limited, the well- 

known company prospectus and addressing contractors, whose 

business it is to keep and collate shareholders’ lists. that the 

number of stockholders in the four principal railway companies 

is as follows, and that at least 20 per cent. must be deducted 
from these figures for duplicates and Ireland : 


London, Midland and Scottish 


oe ee 200,000 
London and North Eastern a me 186,400 
Southern Z 7 ae oes <a 131,200 
Great Western ite — on 85,800 


On this basis, therefore, the actual number of individual 
stockholders is in the neighbourhood of 470,000, so that I am 
afraid that every fifteenth house in the country does not contain 
a railway shareholder. A. Emit Davies, 
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